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Join The. 
Christian Century 


SPECIAL TRAIN OVER THE 


SANTA FE 
TOPEKA, “KANSAS 


for the National Convention Disciples of Christ 
OCTOBER 11 TO 17, 1910 


This train, equipped with Standard Pullman Sleepers, Santa 
Fe Tourist sleepers and reclining chair cars (seats free), will 
leave Dearborn Station, Chicago, at 10 p. m., Monday, October 
10, arriving in Topeka at one o’clock the next afternoon. 

This special train will be operated under the auspices of 
the Christian Century, for the use of delegates and others at- 
tending the National Convention. 

The equipment is all new and modern. The engine power- 
ful and fast. The Santa Fe track is heavily ballasted,—double 
track most of the way—safeguarded by block signals and kept 
in perfect condition. 

Fred Harvey will serve breakfast in a dining car that will 
be attached before the train reaches Kansas City and lunch at 
the dining room at Topeka after the train arrives. 

You should not fail to attend the National Convention. It is 
of great importance that you be there. 

You should make up your mind early and secure space on 
the Christian Century Special. 


€  N I will be glad to reserve 
y/ your Pullman or Tourist berth 


AN: beltstans in advance. 
G. T. GUNNIP, GENERAL AGENT, 
\ | | A 108 ADAMS STREET, 
a i Chicago, Ill. 


Phone Central 2037 
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_ Not a Representative Motto 


FOUR STRATEGi1C POINTS IN THE ULTIMATE RELIGION 
OF AMERICA AND THE WORLD. 


An Inspired Bible or No Scriptures. 

A Divine Christ or No ‘Savior. 

Scriptural Baptism or No Baptism. 

A United Church or No Christianity. 

The Christian-Evangelist is requesting the Disciples of Christ to 
allow it to occupy a unique position as representative of 
the brotherhood. 

Such a request invests every Disciple with the duty of thinking 
through the whole question of a brotherhood paper. Whether with 
our peculiar freedom as a people, our wide variety of opinion, our 
continually growing thought-systems, it will make for the well-being 
of the brotherhood for any single paper to be put in a position where 
it can assume to be the brotherhood’s representative, is a question 
calling for dispassionate and, long-sighted discussion. 

Such discussion should be carried on during the period of the 
Christian Evangelist’s candidacy for this unique position. 

The Christian Century will leave to others to consider the abstract 
question whether in general such an organ will help or imperil the 
Disciples’ cause. We wish to raise the very specific and concrete 
question whether the Christian-Evangelist is now under its new man- 
agement representing the ideals of the brotherhood. 

This question we feel justified in discussing without apology. 

[he reactionary character of the paper, since its editorial control 
passed from the hands of J. H. Garrison, has been the occasion of 
mich regretful comment among those who had become accustomed to 
looking to it for forward leadership. 

A motto formulated soon after the new management came in, and 
nailed to the mast-head where it floats continually, explains for each 
discerning reader why the contents of the paper do not answer to 
the finer ideals of the Disciples. 

The motto is reproduced at the head of this article in order that it 
may be examined thoughtfully. The gist of all that The Christian 
Century has to say concerning it is that it neither represents the 
ideals of the Disciples of Christ nor are its points in any sense 
strategic. 

“An Inspired Bible or No Scriptures.” 

This antithesis is an anachronism. 

The whole trend of sensible religious thinking today, both conser- 
vative and radical, is to regard the theological doctrine of inspiration 
as superfluous. It is becoming plainer every day that the Scriptures 
stand by their own intrinsic worth without any dogmatic prop what- 
soever. 

Not scholars alone, but plain, thoughtful men are saying: If the 
Bible is true it does not need a doctrine of inspiration, and if it is 
not true no inspiration can make it true. 

It is the truth of the Bible that is the important matter, and when 
you go to the trouble to add inspiration to truth you have not en- 
hanced the value of truth a whit. 

Now to set the Bible in a place where its value and its very exis- 
tence depend upon a doctrine of its inspiration is to render it inse- 
cure in the peoples’ mind and to rob it of half its power.’ The power 
of the Bible is in its immediate appeal, its wonderful lighting up 
of the dark pathway of life, its comforting revelations when the soul 
is stricken and distressed, its gracious promises of forgiveness and 
reconciliation as a result of repentance, its complete answer to man’s 
whole need. 

To make the doctrine of inspiration a strategic point in thc ulti- 
mate religion of America and the world is absurd. The world is 
fast forgetting the doctrine in its earnest effort to apply the truth of 
the Bible tothe life of mankind. 

“A Divine Christ or no Savior.” 

This anthithesis is a truism. 

There was never a time in the history of Christianity when the 
divine glory of Jesus Christ was so universally recognized as now. 

In no influential quarter is there an issue over the divinity of Jesus. 

To call this antithesis strategic is to create an issue where there 
is none, for the purpose, perhaps, of a mock victory. Christian schol- 
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ars of today are not interested in defining the office vf Christ. They 
are deeply devoted to the high enterprise of finding out how he lived, 
understanding what he taught, and catching the secret by which other 
human lives may be made like him. 

There are no signs that this old issue of the creeds will be re- 
vived in the religious consciousness of the world. This consciousness 
will regard it as settled and go on to the vital matters of obedience 
and faith. 

“Scriptural Baptism or No Baptism.” 

This antithesis is a gratuity. 

And it cannot be spoken in a tone of voice which ddes not carry an 
afirort. 

Its intended implication is that somebody else practices an un- 
scriptural form of baptism. The Christian-Evangelist does not repre- 
sent the true spirit of the Disciples of Christ in making this implica- 
tion. 

As individual Christians Disciples have their individual convictions 
on the baptism question—the editors of The Christian Evangelist 
and the editors of The Christian Century among the rest. But the 
Disciples of Christ, as the body of those who strive to practice Chris- 
tian union, do not take sides in the controversy over this dogma or 
any other dogma. 

The Disciples, as pleaders for union, have learned that to try to 
enforce one’s own individual dogma by claiming that it alone is 
scriptural, does but harden and fix those of opposite minds in their 
contention. 

Our ideals, therefore, call for a spirit of tolerance toward others 
who are every whit as loyal to Christ and the Bible as are we our- 
selves, such a spirit of tolerance as will even allow that their view of 
the Scripture may be right and ours wrong. 

But even more offensive to broad-visioned Christian men 1s the m- 
clusion of the baptisin question as one of “the strategic points of 
the ultimate religion of America and the world!” How deep inte 
the problems of human life has a mind gone which can make so s0l- 
emn an asseveration about an item of the Christian ritual? 

How far can we expect the Christian world to trust the Disciples as 
guides to unity when our leaders give a representation of our sense 
of proportion and perspective that amounts to a caricature? 

The baptism problem is a real problem. But it is small, almost neg- 
ligible, compared with other problems. To set down the first one 
that comes to our mind—it is not so strategic as the problem of the 
Lord’s day. Yet the Lord’s day is not named as one of the strategic 
problems of the ultimate religion of America and the world. 

The truth is that baptism is not strategic at all. 

It is an irritating, perhaps often an exasperating, problem, but 
that is the most that can be said of it. 

“A United Church or no Christianity.” 

This antithesis is an obscurantism. 

It must be admitted that in this last item of the motto there is an 
attempt to state a big, live, real issue that Christianity actually faces. 

But the creator of the motto has sacrificed clearness to the an- 
tithetical form in which his other devices are cast. It would be hard 
to justify the obvious meaning of this slogan—that without a 
united church there will some day be no Christianity. It may be a 
tree prediction and again it may not. 

Anyhow, the Disciples are not interested in Christian union as a 
means of preserving Christianity. They are pleading for Christian 
union as a means to a triumphant Christianity. 

In a further article The Christian Century will try to state what 
some, at least, of the really strategic problems of ultimate religion 
are. Our present purpose is to say frankly and in as plain terms as 
we can find thet a religious movement operating under the motto 
standing on the front page of The Christian Evangelist is impotent 
te touch the really live, erying needs of this human world. 

Such a movement is bound to be provincial, academic, contentious, 
legalistic, clannish. . 

It is the firm conviction of The Christian Century that such a 
motto does not represent that catholic-tempered people known as the 
Disciples of Christ. ° 














VI. Disciples Discussing Family Troubles 

The good health of the Disciples’ conscience on the subject of 
Christian union is nowhere better illustrated than in the “Supple- 
mental Conference” held immediately after the Anglo-American Con- 
ference on Christian union in London. Having considered the ques- 
tion of unity in its wider interdenominational aspect, the Disciples 
betook themselves from Caxton Hall to the West London Tabernacle 
to come to close quarters with their own duty, to face their new 
opportunities and to try to remove the shame of their own internal 
division. 

Two days were given to the consideration of their family affairs— 
the same length of time as that given to the main Conference. On 
the first day the company of perhaps 150 representative Disciples 
discussed their relation to the great trend toward unity that has set 
in over the whole Christian world. Missionaries J. E. McGavran 
and A. F. Hensey spoke concerning the progress of union in foreign 
lands 

It fell to my lot to speak on “Lectureship and Conferences on Chris- 
tian Union” as a means of promoting union sentiment and studying 
union problems. The discussion was in every way gratifying. There 
was strong feeling that the Disciples were not fulfilling their mission 
by simply organizing churches and growing as the denominations 
grow. It is our task to mingle freely with all Christians, to put 
ourselves in a position to conduct such a conference as the one we 
have been holding in London and to encourage everywhere a dispas- 
sionate study of the problem of unity. 

The practica] outcome of this day’s session was the adoption of 
a resolution looking toward the forming of a Christian Union League 
which shall be a definite society, interdenominational in its member- 
ship, and given wholly te the cause of Christian union. A commit- 
tee was appointed to frame a memorial to the various religious bodies 
of Great Britain asking their co-operation in forming such a league. 

Rev. Leslie W. Morgan proposed the forming of this league in a 
well-considered address. He was made chairman of the committee 
whose other members are Rev William Durban, Rev. H. A. Procter 
and Rev. George A. Quiggan. 1 sincerely hope this committee will 
take its task seriously and set about, with whatever patient prepara- 
tion and waiting is necessary, to make such a call as will meet with 
hearty and influential response. 

Yet the paradox of all this is pathetic. As I read the history of 
the origin of the Disciples, and feel their ideals in my own soul, I 
cannot with unalloyed satisfaction think of them as organizing a 
Christian union league. My conception of the Disciples is that they 
are such a league. It was to be such a league that they were born; 
and now to find themselves in such a position that in order to foster 
the cause of unity they must organize a league outside their own 
body is a sad commentary on our later hitsory. 

When Thomas Campbell stepped out of the Presbyterian Church 
the Christian Association of Washington, Pennsylvania, was organ- 
ized as a Christian union league. It was not meant to be another 
denomination. The fear that it might become a denomination, or 
be regarded as such, actuated the Campbells in accepting the oppor- 
tunity to identify the movement with the Baptist church. These 
fathers did not wish to father a new denomination. They would have 
resented the proposal of one of their number to form a Christian 
Union League. That is what we are already, they would have said. 

I do not make these observations to discredit in any degree the 
program of the English Disciples. I am heart and soul committed 
to their league. It is my prayer that it may prosper greatly in their 
land and spread to our own. But the very act of organizing such 
a league reveals the far departure of the Disciples from the original 
ideals of their movement. Can these original ideals be recovered? 
Can the Disciples become for our day the league of those churches 
of Christ and those Christians who believe in the duty of Christian 
union and strive to practice it? 

To answer yes, is to commit oneself to the forward movement 
among the Disciples, a movement which finds its inspiration in the 
uncompleted and, by many, unperceived, task to which our fathers 
set their hands. 

Next day came the conference between representatives of the two 


groups of Disciples in Great Britain. I had not intended to be 


present, for so much of my stay in London had been taken up with 
meetings that I felt it my duty to do some sight-seeing. But I was 
prevailed upon to attend. And now I wish to testify that I had 
rather have missed Westminster Abbey than that little, informal 
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conference between the conservative and progressive Disciples. 

My readers should know something of the conditions in order to 
appreciate this conference. The Campbellian movement spread to 
England in its earlier days. It took on a very stereotyped form 
there, however. Without a paid ministry, without instrumental 
music and with close communion it differed from the main body in 
the United States. Less than forty years ago Timothy Coop, a 
wealthy and devout leader of the church in Southport, became con- 
vinced that they were making but little progress. He studied the 
methods and temper of the American churches and finally decided to 
put his money back of an enterprise to organize Disciple churches 
in England on the American plan. Few, if any of the existing 
churches co-operated in this movement. The result was that the 
new churches organized were compelled to consider themselves an 
association apart from the older churches. They are today bound 
together in the Christian Association and are about twenty-five in 
number. 

The “Old Brethren,” as they are often called, are much larger than 
the progressive body, having about 300 churches and some 15,000 
members. Several attempts have been made to bring the two 
groups together, not only without success but without signs of 
progress. This conference is yet another attempt. Both sides ftel 
the scandal of division and respond with deep and sincere emotion 
to an appeal for unity. Uptodate, however, the response has been 
altogether an emotional one. 

When I got to the Tabernacle that morning Mr. Morgan was 
speaking. On one side of the church were seated the “old brethren,” 
and on the other the “American brethren,” as they are often called, 
because they follow American methods and their churches are in 
many cases aided by American missionary funds. I was much 
impressed with the countenances of the conservative side. They 
were grand looking men. Piety and purity were in their faces. But 
I thought they scanned everything narrowly. Many had note-books 
in their hands and were following Mr. Morgan’s speech with their 
lead pencils. 

A. McLean was chairman. Following Mr. Morgan’s speech in 
which he drew the curve which it was deemed wise for the confer- 
ence to follow, the meeting was thrown open with the understanding 
that alternate speeches were to be made, one from the conservative 
and then one from the progressive side, as long as the discussion 
continued. And the discussion continued—from nine in the morning 
until after three o’clock. At the lunch hour all were sustained by 
the feeling that it was meat and drink to be doing the work we 
were engaged in, and we soon forgot the demands of the body. Not 
a person left the house until the meeting adjourned. 

I have very little space in which to say what was done. The 


differences between the two groups were enumerated and discussed. | 


The organ, the title “Rev.” the salaried preacher, close communion, 
“close” contribution (for some of the conservative churches refuse 
money proffered by non-members)—all were gone over. The position 
taken by the “old brethren” was that in restoring New Testament 
Christianity we must take their side on these questions. Mr. McLean 
voiced the progressive conception when he contended that the New 
Testament is not explicit on these questions, and the most the con- 
servatives are warranted in claiming is that their position rests 
upon inferences from the New Testament, not upon direct teaching. 

Finally a resolution was presented. It was based more upon the 
constructive statement made by Mr. Morgan at the opening thaa 
upon the controversial utterances of the discussion. It was interest 
ing to watch this res6lution undergo the microscopic examination 
of these good men who rea their Bible with painful attention to 
the letter. It was read aloud a dozen times if it was read once. 
Now one word was changed, now another. The mover of the resolu 
tion stood with pencil in hand ready to make Any change that 
anybody suggested. But when it was proposed to change the 
words “conscientious convictions,” in the last sentence, to “New 
Testament teachings,” he balked! This he insisted would beg the 
whole question and make no progress at all. Perhaps it was because 
he had been generous in a score of other changes that the confer- 
ence allowed this item to pass unchanged. Following is the resolu- 
tion as it finally passed unanimously: 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this conference that it is the will 
of Christ our common Lord, that the two communities to which we 
respectively belong as individuals, should become one in our common? 
loyalty to Him, and that we believe it most desirable to effect 
between the two communities a genuine Christian union which will 
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not involve the surrender of the conscientious convictions of ourselves 
or our churches.” 

This is not very much, but it is all that could be gotten through 
that conference. And it may become a basis of further overtures, 
for jt was provided that a joint committee should be appointed by 
the annual meetings of both groups to point the way to more inti- 
mate co-operation. 

The one fact which emerged from this conference more plainly 
than all else was the failure of the “Restoration of New Testament 
Christianity” idea as a Christian union principle. The notion that 
this “Restoration” idea is peculiar to the Disciples is a strange 
obsession. That Disciples wish the establishment of New Testament 
Christianity more heartily or more consciously than other Christian 
people is simply not so. All the sectarian divisions of Protestantism 
justify themselves by the appeal to the same New Testament which 
Disciples read. The sorry divisions among the Disciples themselves— 
this British division, and our American division between the main 
body and the one hundred thousand so-called “anti” brethren—are 
rooted in the failure to agree on what New Testament Christianty is. 

This is not to say that the principle of the restoration of New 
Testament Christianity is an illegitimate principle. I would affirm, 
on the contrary that it is not only a legitimate principle but a highly 
necessary one. But it is not a principle of union. A true principle of 
union must transcend the controversy over the details of New Tes- 
tament Christianity. Or, to say the same thing conversely, the 
ideal of a New Testament Christianity is to be worked out, if at 
all, in a united church, not in a divided one. 

Here, as I see it, is where the Disciples’ unique contribution is to be 
made to Christian union: by illustrating in their practice the possi- 
bility of uniting in one fellowship all Christian souls who love and 
obey Christ without waiting for their agreement on the exact 
terms of New Testament Christianity. 

May our English brethren of both groups lead in making, this 


demonstration! CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 


The Persistence of Temptation 


We are tempted as long as we are growing. There is always the 
tendency to be satisfied with a habit already formed when a better 
one is needed to fit the circumstances. The most strenuous long at 
times for the comfort of those whose habits are formed and are 
pleasing to them. The constant attention required during the period 
of forming habits exhausts nervous energy and we give way to 
anarchistic impulse. As soon as the doing of one right thing has 
passed beyond the stage of attention and has become automatic, 
other demands are made and new habits must be acquired. 

Race habit is a source of temptation. What the race has done 
is written in the nervous structure of every new generation. The 
race has not always done what it ought to have done. A habit that 
was good for the hunter and herdsman may not be good for their 
descendants. The evils of ecOMomic and political life are in no small 
measure due to the persistence of ideas of honesty and truthfulness 
which our ancestors acquired when they were in the tribal state and 
fought wild beasts and wild men for the privilege of living upon the 
earth. Many a man who thinks he is in the front rank of progress 
is governed by the moral code of the jungle. He does not know how 
far behind the times he is. 

Individual habit is a source of temptation. Once we have become 
accustomed to doing a piece of work in the wrong way, we have 
trouble for the rest of our days if we try to discover and use the 
right way. A good man said to me a few days ago: “I find that 
some bad habits of my youth are coming back to me with added 
strength. I thought I was done with swearing but I am not. I am 
easily angered.” The excited man drops back into the dialect of 
his childhood and forgets the choice language he has been taught in 
the schools. In like manner, moments of intense emotion bring to 
light what we wrote on our hearts in early life. If we wrote evil, 
the strength of the present temptation is greatly increased. The 
reformed drunkard and gambler have a tremendous load of tempta- 
tion to carry. So have the reformed liar, thief, and business shark. 

“The end justifies the means,” is a motto much honored in practice 
where it is repudiated in theory. Men become so absorbed in what they 
are doing that they lose all sense of right and wrong with respect 
to the methods they employ. This is true of preachers of the gospel. 
They resort to methods of advancing the church which they denounce 
when the business man employs them. The devices which good men 
tolerate in connection with revivals are often a disgrace to religion. 
Concern for the increase of the church in membership and power 
shuts the eyes to the plainest sort of fraud in “winning souls.” In 
order to defeat the rascals, votes are bought and the party of reform 
finds itself under obligations to the very element it denounced. It 
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is easy for a good citizen, in the excitement of an election, to 
persuade himself that, if there are marketable votes, his party ought 
to have them inasmuch as it alone can save the country from ruin. 
The wise man expects temptation at every turn in life and he 
He trains himself to recognize sin under its 
many disguises. Only the 
fool tests himself to see how strong he is, Temptation needlessly 
invited always wins the first point. The sort of temptation which 
the wise man openly chooses is that which comes along with duty. 
This world is no place for men who choose to get under the shelter 
of a wall and watch the rest of mankind struggling with the dust 
storm in the road. The brave man takes his place among the fighters. 


prepares to meet it. 
He avoids temptation when he can. 


In fact, he goes into politics because politicians are crooked. If they 
were not, he would not be needed by the state. He is in the church 
because there are crooks and hypocrites in it. He fights them where 
they are. If the church were filled with saints, the brave man 
would have some reason for letting it take care of itself. That 
he may not be surprised by temptation he goes daily to the cross 
of Christ to learn the meaning of truth and goodness. He there 
learns to despise the mean subterfuges by which men try to justify 
their treason to the moral ideal. Morality is secure when the passion 
for souls which is revealed in the cross is given the place so often 
occupied by the desire for respectability. 

Midweek Service, Oct. 12. Luke 4:13. 
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Reformers Before the Reformation 

The records of the First Church of Disciples, New York City, 
reach back to October, 1810, when a number of persons met for the 
study of the Scriptures, calling themselves the Disciples of Christ in 
New York, They abandoned all creeds formed by men and accepted 
Christ as their only creed. They agreed to read the Scriptures dili- 
gently and follow their teachings. There is credible evidence that 
there were meetings before that date, but no formal records. This 
congregation has never missed a communion service one Sunday in 
a hundred years. Their centennial celebration taking place this 
week, beginning last Sunday with an address by Dr. B. B. Tyler and 
closing next Sunday with the centennial sermon by H. L. Willett 
is a signal event. In view of the fact that the congregation was 
meeting and worshipping before the Campbells left the Presbyterian 
church, they feel that they are really celebrating the centennial 
of the Disciples of Christ. 


A Notable Ministry 

The Christian Century regards a long Borate as one of the most 
creditable commentaries on both congregation and preacher. In 
these days when the pastoral bond is held lightly, due note should 
be given of every exception. In the case of Rev. A. C. Smither, pastor 
of the First Church, Los Angeles, Cal., we take especial satisfaction 
in setting down the achievements of his twenty years’ leadership. 
Mr. Smither went to Los Angeles direct from Butler College, where 
he had just graduated, in 1890. He has had but this one pastorate. 
His was the only congregation of Disciples in the city at the begin- 
ning of his ministry in the First Church. Today there are eighteen. 
During the twenty years, 1,300 persons have been taken into and 
removed from the First church, besides the 1,100 who constitute its 
present membership. Mr. Smither is the dean of all the preachers 
in Los Angeles. He is identified vitally with every movement for 
the uplift of the community’s life. His work has been primarily 
spiritual in its emphasis. Twice he has traveled through the Holy 
He loves books and succeeds in keeping alive to the move- 
His anniversary was celebrated two weeks since 
The 


another 


Land. 
ments of his age. 
by religious services and social events with much enthusiasm. 
Christian Century hopes Mr. Smither may never have 


pastorate! 


From Laboratory to Pulpit 

It has long been our conviction that the most 
mony to the truth of religion and the reality of a spiritual world 
is yet to conie, not from theologians but from psychologists. The day 
of dogma is past. The scientific method of study and proof sweeps 
the field. Many of the old arguments for faith are without point 
and meaning to the modern mind. But because the old arguments 
are dead it must not be imagined that the old verities are dead. 
They were never so alive and so insistent as today. And happily a 
new type of proof is forthcoming—the professors call it a new 
apologetic—which grounds itself in the bed-rock of experience and 
follows the most rigid method known to any science and comes out, 
fairly and without stumbling, on the side of faith. The psycholo- 
gists are the apostles of this new gospel. It is a notable 
therefore, that the Brotherhood of Disciples of Christ should have 
gone into a psychological laboratory to find a star speaker to tour 
the country in the interests of masculine religion. The name of 
Professor Arthur Holmes, of the University of Pennsylvania, has be- 
come well known to the entire body of Disciples through his recently 
completed convention journey across the continent. Everywhere he 
has spoken as a man with a message. His message was spiritual, 
idealistic, evangelical. He gave men a new grip on religion. And 
he gave many men a new conception of the work science is doing. 
That science has any word to say against the verities of religion he 
bluntly denied. In a outburst of personal  testi- 
mony he told his Springfield, Ill., audience that his own faith had 
never been so firm as today—not so firm when he was a child, nor 
when he was a student of Hebrew and theology, nor yet when he 
was pastor of a church, as it is today when as a teacher of psy- 
chology much of the old argument for faith is useless. The minis- 
ter, he said, need make no apology for his work, and he should 
therefore abandon the apologetic air. “Let the minister, therefore. 


important testi- 


event, 


passionate 
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insist upon the right of his message. Let him recognize that the 
scientist—the biologist, the physicist, the chemist, the psychologist, 
—and the metaphysician have their distinctive and clear cut fields, 
But let him insist and insist and insist that he equally has his field, 
his territory, his holy ground, and. upon that he is supreme>~The 
foundations for his realm are laid so deep and so strong that not 
one scientific fact nor one scientific theory ever framed by the ming 
of an investigator can touch them. His realm is above sense per. 
ception, beyond the ken of the measuring rule however fine, beyond 
the ferreting microscope or the sweeping telescupe, yet always 
so close to every man’s every day life that it was said of it, “the 


Kingdom of God is in the midst of you.’ ” 


Celebrating Origin of Protestantism 

In Germany, France and Switzerland, the Protestant churches 
have the custom of celebrating the birth of the Protestant Refor- 
mation on the last Sunday in October or the first in November. The 
last Pan-Presbyterian Alliance suggested that Presbyterian pastors 
all over the world use one of these days to preach on the Protestant 
Reformation, the principles which guided it and the blessings which 
flowed from it. This would be a wholesome custom for Protestant 
preachers of all denominations. At the Edinburgh Conference last 
summer when the Anglican High Church Bishops, with the long 
rope allowed them by Chairman Mott, were disporting themselves 
rather too familiarly with Rome and Roman ideas, an American 
delegate cleared the air and brought the Conference back to its 
breath again by declaring that he was “not yet ready to apologize 
for the Protestant Reformation.” It is still timely for the pulpit 
to discourse upon the rescue of primitive Christianity from the 
clutch of degenerate authority in which Martin Luther found it. 


Congregationalists and Episcopalians 

October is to witness, besides the national convention of the 
Disciples at Topeka, the General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Cincinnati and the National Council of the Congre- 
gational churches in Boston. The latter is a celebration of the Cen- 
tennial of the American Board of Missions, the oldest missionary 
society in America. A program of marvelous richness is announced, 
both in point of speakers and themes to be considered. The great 
subjects of modern religious and social life will be discussed. In the 
papers just now there is some revival of earlier talk on the possibili- 
ties of union between Episcopalians and Congregationalists. In an 
editorial on the subject, recently, The Congregationalist (Boston) 
undertakes frankly to describe the situation as it lies in the minds of 
Congregationalists, in order that there may not be useless waste of 
time in fruitless discussion and “to save the waste of these awakened 
impulses to fellowship which are impressing the world anew with the 
greatness of Christian love and the unity of Christian faith.” In one 
paragraph the Congregational position is summed up. 


“The barrier preventing any organic union between the Episcopal 
and the Congregational denominations is as impassable now as it 
has ever been. Attempts have recently been made by some Congre- 
gational leaders, notably by Dr. Newman Smyth and other honored 
brethren in Connecticut, to propose Episcopal ordination of Congrega- 
tional ministers as a via media for such a union. But the method 
of ordination practiced by the Episcopal Church is not regarded by 
Congregationalists as an obstacle to union. The barrier is the 
theory of the ministry held by the Episcopal Church. Congrega- 
tionalists protest against the claim that they have not a valid 
ministry and afte not a church of Christ because they refuse to 
attiibute to any order of men or to any institution a power 
imparted by Christ to We the necessary intermediary between the 
soul and him.” 


The Congregationalist holds the position of the Disciples that union 
on a dogma is neither possible nor desirable, whether that dogma be 
the historic episcopate or immersion-baptism of any other dogma. 
Against the episcopate as a historic institution, gathering into itself 
certain aesthetic and historical, even religious, values, we would 
imagine the Congregationalist would raise no objection. But that 
the Congregational ministry should submit to be reordained, thus 
implying the invalidation of their present status as ministers, is 
inconceivable. All talk about Christian union is an affront and an 
impertinence which does not begin by the frank and hearty acknowl- 
edgement of the ministerial status of the present Christian ministry. 
And, it may be added, all union talk which, to enforce the dogma of 
immersion, proposes to invalidate the present Christian status of 
the larger portion of Christendom by re-baptizing those who have not 
been immersed, is to be characterized in the same way. 
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Commotion Caused by Comma, 
Behold what a great commotion a little 
comma kindleth, over in England. Some one 
recently called attention to the fact that 
in the republication of the Book of Common 
Prayer sixteen years ago, certain persons, 
“deliberately and without authority,” changed 
a comma in the Lord’s Prayer, and that 
the change has persisted ever since. Where 





it formerly read, “Thy will be done on earth, 


as it is in heaven,” it now reads, “Thy will 
be done, on earth as it is in heaven.” The 
new method of punctuation makes the clause, 
“on earth as it is in heaven” apply to the 
prayer “Thy kingdom come,” as’ well as to 
the clause, “Thy will be done.” The change 
has been adopted by the King’s printers, and 
also by the University presses in their edi- 
tions of the Bible, so it seems that it has 
come to stay. As the original Greek texts 
are unpunctuated, we can take our choice, 
and many people will regard the change. as 
one for the better. The matter, however, 
is causing a great deal of discussion and 
some ill feeling in certain quarters in Eng- 
land. 


Emigration to .Siheria. 

There was a time, not a very great many 
years ago, when the better part of the civ- 
ilized world looked with horror on 
system of exiling political prisoners to Si- 
beria, that vast country of snow and ice 
and solitude, by the imperia] will and with- 
out due process of law. ‘So intense was 
the feeling that the Russian government in 
1904 abolisied the system and substituted 
regular court procedure. This was consid- 
ered a great reform, and so it was. But 
perhaps Siberia is not such a bad country 
as it was pictured. At any rate it would 
seem so, for Russians are now emigrating 
to that country in large numbers, of their 
own free will. Last year Russian emigra- 
tion reached the highest figures yet, and the 
great majority of the emigrants went to Si- 
beria. It is estimated that 500,000 Russians 
settle there annually. Of course the opening 
up of the country by the Trans-Siberian raii- 
way has had much to do with it. And then, 
too, no doubt many thousands of Russians 
leave the mother country every year on the 
theory that they can not possibly make 
their condition worse, no matter where they 
go. 


Russia’s 





A Successful Tipless Hotel. 

There is a non-tip hotel in the Strand, 
London, which is a success so far. It has 
been running just about a year now, and all 
the rooms are taken all the time, and every 
day the managers have to turn people away. 
The success of the hotel the directors be- 
lieve, is mainly due to the non-tip rule. 
Guests are forbidden to offer any servant of 
the hotel a gratuity and servants found ac- 
cepting them are instantly dismissed. Peo- 
ple know exactly what it is going to cost 
them before they set foot in the hotel and 
when they pay their bill there is no need 
for them to put their hands into their pock- 
ets to tip anybody. The management has 
had no difficulty in securing plenty of waiters 
and chambermaids despite the fact that 
they receive no tips. 





George V. and Temperance. 

It is a gratification to learn that the new 
King of England is so interested in the prog- 
ress of temperance reform. A worker in 
the total abstinence ranks tells in the Meth- 
odist Times of a conversation of some length 
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that he had in India with George V., then 
Prince of Wales. He deseribed to the prince 
the personal side of his work among the army 
men—individuals saved from habits of in- 
temperance, sons gladdening their parents’ 
hearts by long-prayed-for reformation, and 
contributing to the support of widowed moth- 
ers, out-of-work fathers and crippled sisters. 
The prince expressed his deep satisfaction at 
the life stories which were unfolded, and was 
profoundly moved as he heard what the grace 
of God had accomplished among his soldiers. 
He was much impressed by the hymn-singing 
among the sailors and marines on the ship 
that had brought him to India. He had list- 
ened with great interest to their spiritual 
songs as the men met together for Bible 
study, praise and prayer. He approved of 
the striking of a silver badge, bearing his own 
crest, to be presented to each soldier in the 
cavalry, artillery and infantry, who had done 
the best in the cause of temperance. 





Summer Vacation Schools. 

Vacation schools have become quite pop- 
ular of late in some cities. They are found 
especially valuable for those pupils who 
failed of promotion in June, and for those 
who wish to strengthen their grade work 
and get in better condition for the coming 
year’s work. A year agowlast June ninety 
classes were formed in New York City for 
summer vacation work. The sessions were 
from nine to twelve o’clock. Only teachers 
with a high record were selected for the 
work, Admission to these classes was by 
certificate made out by the regular class 
teacher. The certificate indicated the sub- 
jects in which the child was weak, usually 
arithmetic or English. The main work of 
the summer school was thorough drill. 
There was no problem of discipline, as all of 
the pupils were interested and earnest in 
their work. Of the 2,798 pupils who entered 
these classes for the purpose of making 
their promotion, 1,935 succeeded, while the 
remaining 863 made good progress. All of 
the 702 pupils who entered simply for the 
purpose of making themselves strong in 
grade work, succeeded in a very marked 
degree. 





Explorers. 

The missionaries have climbed mountains, 
examined temperature, taken the latitude 
and longitude of their stations, made charts, 
gathered data about the flowers and vegeta- 
bles and animals and the geological forma- 
tion of their mission fields. The whole mod- 
ern educational system of India, devised by 
Macaulay, is rightly credited by him to Care; 
and Duff. 

But the most remarkable by-product of all 
has been kept for the last word. It is in the 
field of literature. In many a case the mis- 
sionary has made a written language. That 
was done in the South Sea islands by Dr. 
Paton. Hundreds of dialects in Africa and 
Asia have been reduced to writing by them. 
Morrison made a dictionary for China, Carey 
for India, Hepburn for Japan, Judson for 
Burma, Bronson for Assam, Nathan Brown 
for the Telugus, but the list is too long to 
give. They have created their technical and 
general, as well as religious literature. 

And this does not take account of the 
moral and religious regeneration now going 
on in the mission fields. 





Outdoor Campaigning in England. 

The English are great for open-air meet- 
ings, especially political meetings. They 
form a great and distinguishing feature in 
political campaigns. A few days ago forty- 
two conservative campaign vans left Lon- 
don on an open-air speaking tour throughout 
England and Wales to last three months and 
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embrace 10,000 meetings in 400 constituencies. 
Each van is fearfully and wonderfully 
equipped, gramophones, cinematographs and 
acetylene gas apparatus being mixed up with 
cooking utensils, hammocks, tents anda large 
assortment of foreign manufactures’ dumped 
in England by protectionist nations. The 
vans will work principally in the rural dis- 
tricts, but many meetings will be held in the 
centers of population and industry. It is 
the object of the campaign to reach every- 
body, and especially people who ordinarily 
take little interest in political issues. In 
every locality visited the van men will be 
joined by the local political hustlers, so that 
the campaign, it is expected, will be one of 
the hottest yet seen in England. 





Celebrating Italian Freedom. 

It is now just forty years since the Italiana 
troops entered and took possession of Rome, 
and the temporal power of the Pope in Italy 
and its capital passed away forever. It was 
a bitter experience for the Pope of that day, 
and for such of his followers who believed 
that all other earthly powers should be sub- 
servient to him. From that time to the 
present the fiction has been preserved that 
the Pope is a prisoner in Rome. It is a 
harmless fiction, and deceives nobody, \ean- 
time, since the Italian nation freed itse’f 
from the Popish rule it has made fine prog- 
ress in many ways. As an instance, in 1870 
the imports from the United States to Italy 
were valued at $6,474,653. In 1909 they 
had risen to $58,509,595. During the same 
period the exports from Italy to the United 
States had risen from $6,641,566 to $49,287.- 
894, postal savings banks deposits rose 
from about $50,000.000 in 1870 to $290,808.- 
886 in 1908. In this connection it is well to 
recall from a letter written to John G. 
Whittier and read at’ a creat public meet- 
ing held in New York city on January 12, 
1871, to celebrate the emancipation of Italy 
from Popish rule: “It is a great thing that 
the redemption of Rome has been effected so 
easily and bloodlessly. The despotism of a 
thousand years fell at a touch in noiseless 
rottenness. The people of Rome, fifty to one, 
cast their ballots of condemnation, like so 
many shovels full of earth, upon its grave. 
The withdrawal of the temporal power of the 
Pope will prove a blessing to the Catholic 
church, as well as to the world. A century 
hence, it will have a few apologists as the 
Inquisition or the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew.” 


Polygamy Still Practiced. 

Polygamy is supposed to be prohibited by 
law in the United States. Twenty year 
ago the Morman hierarchy at Salt Lake 
City pretended to abolish polygamy, in obe- 
dience to the law. Was it really done? 
The Salt Lake Tribune says not, and recently 
printed a list of 139 names of Mormons, 
nearly all of them bishops and elders of the” 
church, who are charged with having taken 
unto themselves plural wives since the law 
went into effect. Most of these mar- 
riages, it is true, took place in Mexico. but 
many of them in the United States. A 
large number of those married in Mexico 
have brought their plural wives to the Uni- 
ted States, and are now living with them, 
in violation of the law. The Tribune does 
not charge that polygamy is general among 
the Mormons, but it estimetes that instances 
of act~al polygamy are about ten times as 
numerous as it has been able to discover. 
The fact that practically all the instances 
it can trace are among accredited officials of 
the Mormon church lends color to the charge 
that the church is deliberately aiming to 
keep alive the custom of plural marriage. 
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A Sermon on the City 


“For we have not here an abiding city.” Hebrews 13:14 


It is reported that the great German Chan- 
cellor, Bismarck, declared on one occasion that 
great cities are great sores upon the body 
politic. I do not suppose any of us who are 
at all familiar, experimentally with the cities 
of to-day, or from our reading with the his- 
tory of the cities of the world, will be in- 
clined to differ fiom that opinion. The his- 
tory of cities has through all time been the 
history of the gathering together of men, 
and the presence among them of-forces which 
destroy. We are perpetually confronted in 
our dealing with human nature with two 
apparently contradictory impulses. The first 
is that of the gathering together of men in- 
to the life of the city; and the second is 
that of the ceaseless and almost restless de- 
sire to be away from the city. 

The Passion of Men. 

Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees because 
in it he coula find no rest, and he left it 
seeking a city whose Builder and Maker is 
God. That chapter is gathered carefully 
around that central word of revelation; and 
thus we discover that the march of these 
men, their pilgrimage, their warfare, their 
constructive passion, were inspired by the 
vision of a city, a city established, a city of 
perfect order, a city whore Builder and 
Framer is God. 

The city which Abraham went to seek was 
not a city postponed beyond this world; but 
the city of God established on the earth; the 
city of God, the symbol of the whole wide 
world subdued to the Kingship of God. To- 
ward that the men of faith have ever moved, 
Toward that the men of faith are moving 
still to-day. The supreme passion of faith 
is not the selfish desire to win heaven, but 
the self-emptying desire and devotion to win 
the earth for God. 

In every human being there is a sense of 
the city, and the desire for the city. How- 
ever much we would if we could—and let 
me say it quite bluntly, we would if we 
could—keep our young people away from 
great cities, and let them live in the coun- 
try; we cannot keep them away, the lure 
of the city is in the heart of the young. they 
crowd toward the city, I am net discussing 
the question from the economic standpoint, 
but from the human standpoint. The un- 
derlying passion for the city is according 
to the Divine purpose, according to the Di- 
vine will; one of the primal forces of life, 
one of the elemental things of human na- 
ture, from which there can be no escape. 


Expresses Human Failure. 

Whether you count the Scripture lesson of 
this evening as poetry or history for the mo- 
ment, I care nothing; I am after its central 
lesson. The first city the Bible names was 
built by Cain, a murdered, a self-centered 
man, whose offering was refused because he 
was refused. That is the first city to which 
the Bible refers. The naming of names wi.! 
be enough to help us to see the history of 
cities since—Sodom, Babylon, Nineveh, Car- 
thage, Rome, Paris, London, New York—a 
long continuous succession, and always the 
same thing, the city expressing human failure 
as nothing else can; startling the ages, and 
inevitably passing and perishing; in the 
time of their existence—places where evil 
gathers, and where Satan’s seat is; then 
crumbling to decay. 

Man is always attempting to build a city; 
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he has never yet built a city. Why? Be- 

cause man has been attempting to construct 

a city out of a garden, in forgetfulness of 

the God of the garden, ad the laws of his 

own life in relationship to that God. 
Why? 

“We have not here an abiding city.” Why 
not? Let us answer that question first, by 
reminding ourselves of what the Christian 
character really is, and what it therefore 
demands, 

The first essential element of the Chris- 
tian character is the death of self—so easily 
said, so imperfectly understood, so little 
realized—the death of self; not the destruc- 
tion of self, but the death of self, so far as 
self is a separate personality, thinking only 
of itself and mal ing all outside forces min- 
ister to its own well-being and advance- 
ment. 

The result in the economy of grace is holi- 
ness of character; purity of motive; holi- 
ness and righteousness, the two sides of the 
one great pure Christly character; holiness, 
rectitude of character; righteousness, recti- 
tude of conduct springing out of rectitude 
of character. Add to these two things that 
one inclusive word which has in it the fire of 
holiness and the passion of self-denial, the 
great word love. These are the distinctive 
elements of Christian character. 

The City of God. 


What are the resultant needs of the peo- 
ple who share this character? A dwelling 
place in harmony; the congregating together 
of like characters; enterprise inspired only 
by such motives; the City of God. The pre- 
sence and wo: of our Lord in the world 
was for the creation of these characteris- 
ties, and of this character. I go further, and 
say that the presence and work of our Lord 
in the world has resulted in the creation of 
these characteristics and of this character. 
Dealing with individual men He communi- 
cates the dynamic which produces the change; 
and those who are so converted, turned back 
again to the divine ideal for humanity, born 
again, find their life centered no longer in 
self but in God, and are conscious of the pas- 
sion for holiness without which no man can 
see the Lord, and feel within them the thrill 
and throb and driving of this great eternal 
life. Those who partake of these character- 
isties become men and women who are con- 
strained to say, “We have not here an abid- 
ing city.” The men of faith are homeless in 
this world, having no place where they can 
perfectly rest; having no place where the sur- 
roundings are in harmony with the myster- 
ious and mighty forces of their own life, as 
created by their contact with this Lord 
Christ Himself. 

Plato’s Explanation. 

Turn from that first consideration, and 
think of earthly cities, We have already 
glanced at them in general ouiline, having 
named several. Plato declared that the origin 
of the city was the desire of man to protect 
himself against marauding and wild beasts. 
Aristotle declared—and came far nearer the 
deepest truth—that the city was the out- 
come of the social instinct in individual life. 
Moses, in the chapter T read, does not at- 
tempt to give us a philosophy, but tells the 
story of the building of a city; it was an 
attempt to make out of a garden a city, and 
an attempt to do it without God. Cain 
went out from the presence of the Lord, b¢ 


which the writer did not at all attempt to 
suggest a localized Deity, but in figurative 
language spoke of a man who turned his 
back upon God and chose his own way, de- 
termining to carve his own fortune, and be 
independent of the Divine government and in- 
struction. He went out from the presence 
of the Lord and built a city. In that cage 
the city was the outcome of social instincts 
on the lowest levels; and men still look upon 
cities as opportunities for self-aggrandize- 
ment, and for ministering to coveteousness, 
London. 

What is the history of London at this mo 
ment? Write it in one brief and burning 
word, the survival of the strongest—not the 
survival of the fittest, the fittest is not al- 
ways the strongest. If you doubt it, stand 
any Saturday night upon the Embankment 
with our men who are doing work which is 
perhaps the most sacred of any we are trying 
to do, touching the flotsam and jetsam of 
the city, unemployable men, many of them; 
but mostly men unemployed as the result of 
the grind of brute strength flinging out 
weakness. If you could be divested of your 
accidental—or if you prefer the word provi- 
dential—resources, and put down here in this 
great city with its tides of life and its abun- 
dant wealth, what would you do? In spite 
of all your education and ability, you would 
be ground with the rest. London is selfish to 
its heart and core. It is not peculiar in that, 
That is true of every city in the world to- 
day. 

The Spell of Rome. 

Perhaps after all there is no city more elo- 
quent to the man of faith than Rome, the 
eternal city—oh, the irony of it! Those who 
have stood in Rome will understand what I 
mean. Rome is in three layers—pagan, eccle- 
siastical, modern—and the weakest of these 
is modern. I am speaking materially of 
course. There was a strength in pagan 
Rome which abides until this day in spite 
of the overlaying of ecclesiastical Rome. 
There was the strength of awful cunning in 
ecclesiastical Rome, that abides in hoary 
magnificence in spite of the newer Rome that 
is arising. Three layers of failure; perpet- 
ual memorials of man’s inability to build an 
eternal city without God. 

Whatever city you come into, throughout 
the world, you will find the same thing. 
Why? Because of the man who builds; be- 
cause the man attempting to build is self- 
ceytered and not God-centered; because at 
the heart of city life, varying its expres- 
sion, changing its garments, altering its 
methods, there always sits enthroned the 
individualism of selfishness. , 


Individual Selfishness. 

Look at the advertisements on the board- 
ings or in the newspapers, and listen to the 
song of seif! The Greatest Boom ever off- 
ered to the Public! The Greatest Discovery 
on Earth! The Largest Retail—something—in 
the World! Buy of Me: Take My Wares: 
They are the Best! What does that mean? 
Make me rich, whatever other man many 
suffer. Selfishness is everywhere. 

If these are the incidental symptoms, the 
essential malady is godlessness, forgetfulness 
of God. Have you given up the story of Ba 
bel? Restore it to your Bible for it is the 
veritable truth. Let us make us a name! 
Let us be a confederacy independent of all 
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That is the an- 
cient story of the Bible; but you can find 
it in to-morrow’s newspaper in the last Trust 
formed, the newest monopoly cursing the 


men, and of God Himself! 


earth: Selfishness! That is the history of 

the city. elf in its: lowest forms, the lust 

of the flesh, the lust ef the eyes, the pride 

of life; with » neglect of all those who are 

unequal to the strife and the struggle. Great 

cities are great sores upon the body politic. 
No Harmony. 

“We have not here an abiding city.” And 
again, why not? Because there can be no 
harmony between the method of sacrificial 
service and the mastery of covetousness; be- 
tween the determined proclamation of the 
evangel that ceclares salvation for the lost, 
and the determined propagation of the phil- 
osophy which is expressed in the word, the 
survival of the strongest. The two things 
contradict each other necessarily and perpet- 
ually. We have here no continuing city for 
we ‘are men of faith; men who believe in 
God and in holiness and in love. The cities 
of earth are built by men of sight, attempt- 
ing to do without God; who speak of sin as 
though it were an infirmity which does not 
very much matter; who prate of love but 
never practice it in commerce, statesmanship, 
or social life. 

The Measure of Separation. 

The measure of the separation of Chris- 
tian men from the maxims and methods and 
motives of the cities of men is the measure 
in which they are able to correct the things 
that are wrong; to destroy the forces that 
destroy; to construct the city of God. We 
men of faith make no greater mistake than 
when we taxe up our abode in any city of 
earth saying: “Here are we and of this city 
we are citizens,” saying in contradiction to 
the great word of the letter: “Here we have 
found our abiding city!” No, the tent is the 
symbol of the life of the man of faith, always 
ready to be disturbed by the Divine govern- 
ment, always ready to respond to the com- 
mand to move away to bear witness some- 
where else. That is the first lesson, but not 
the last, not the final one. 

There is 1nuch to be done while we sojourn 
in the tent. We shall have to pray for Lot 
and for Sodom; we must go out and fight 
for the rescue of Lot; but there will always 
be Melchisedek, the Priest to meet us on our 
way, and minister to our needs. The first 
lesson is that of the tent, side by side with 
the altar. 

The Church of God—speaking now in more 
general terms—can only help the nation, as 
she is composed of pilgrims, warriors, build- 
ers of faith who dwell in tents, and erect 
altars, and work with sword and with trowel 
for the building of the city of God. 

Our only true content should be in our 
abiding discontent with everything unlike 
God. That is but another way of saying all 
I have been trying to say. The measure in 
which we sit down in the city, and are con- 
tent with it, and rejoice over it, and are sat- 
isfied with it as it is, is the measure in 
which we have lost our vision of the city of 
God, and personal fellowship with the God 
of the city. 

Out of our supreme content and rest in 
God and in His will, arises the restlessness 
of perpetual protest against everything that 
is unlike God. That is the driving force 
which will enable us to destroy the destruc- 
tive, and to help in the building of the city 
of God. Pilgrims, warriors, builders, “We 
have not here an abiding city”! 


Old Past, let go, and drop i’ the sea, 
Till fathomless waters cover thee! 

For I am living, but thou art dead; 
Thou drawest back, I strive ahead 

The way to find. Smpney LANIER. 
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The Judas of Johann Zwink 


BY EDGAR DeWITT JONES. 


The Christus of Anton Lang, potter of 
Ober-Ammergau, is well known. Much but 
not too much has been written of him and 
his part. The Judas of Johann Zwink, house 
painter of the same quaint village should be, 
next to Lang’s Christus, the widest known 
of the Passion Play. Little, too little, has 
been written of this interesting person who 
in the opinion of many is the star actor of 
Uver-Ammergau., 

To begin with Herr Zwink is playing the 
part this season for the third time. He was 
thirty-nine when he first took the role, he is 
sixty-nine now. Assuredly, a man to act 
such a part for three decades and with in- 
creasing power at that must be an extraor- 
dinary character. 

Make-up Not Elaborate. 

Zwink’s make-up for the part, I should say, 
is very little, if anything, in the way of pen- 
cilings, and grease paint,—certainly none of 
false beard or hair. Wigs are not used on the 
Ober-Ammergau stage. Two years before 
the play is given those whose parts demand 
long locks or flowing beards proceed to grow 
them quite luxuriously. I should suppose 
some of the players, as for instance Anton 
Lang, wear the beard and hair long all the 
time, but this, I am told, is the exception and 
not the rule, Johann Zwink’s face is a worth- 
while study since it is wrinkled of brow and 
furtive of glance. I fancy his style of beard 
and hair is patterned closely after the Judas 
of DaVinci’s famous picture but of this I 
have no certain knowledge. From the first 
appearance of Judas in the Passion Play to 
the last he is a marked man, not simply or 
solely because the Judas part is in the very 
nature of the case, a predominant one, but 
because Herr Zwink gives the role an impress 
of his personality so striking as to render it 
unforgetable when once seen. One essen- 
tiality to the portrayal of Judas is so to 
present him as in the disciple group but not 
of it, as with the twelve but not one of them. 
This aloofness, which is a sort of atmosphere 
created by a score of little details, such as a 
glance, a pose, a stride or a gesture, Zwink 
affects consummately. 

Take for instance Judas in the Last Sup- 
per Scene. There he is way in the background, 
yet in a very real sense, dominating the 
scene. Now, his evil face is strongly silhou- 
etted against the shadows so that every fea- 
ture of the bold profile stands out cameo like. 

In the Bargain Scene, Zwink is very strong. 
There he holds himself in admirable check -so 
that slowly, gradually you see him weaken- 
ing and finally fairly flinging discretion and 
conscience to the winds. 

The Scene in the Sanhedrim. 

The scene in the Sanhedrim where the 
Rabbi counts out the thirty pieces of silver 
is one of the most dramatic in the entire 
play. The silver is counted out to Judas 
piece by piece and is thrown down on a table 
with sufficient force to make it ring. In the 
very midst of the counting, a coin falls off 
the table and rolls on the floor; instantly, 
Judas dives after it, returns it to the com- 
pany of its sordid fellows, and continues, to 
watch avariciously and closely the counting 
process. 

In the Garden Scene Judas is repulsively 
strong. The traitor’s kiss is done not melo- 
dramatically but quietly and with successful 
attempt to show a vestige of affection still 
in Judas’ heart for Jesus. 

Of course, the climacteric scene for Judas 
is his remorse and it is here that Zwink 
makes the audience to feel his histrionic 
power. One is actually moved to sympathize 


with him and his tragic mistake, rather than 
to condemn him rudely as a great sinner. His 
penitence seems sincere, not feigned, or in- 
adequate, and you feel somehow that may 
be beyond the ken of mere mortals even this 
traitor’s sin will be blotted out. Now noth- 
ing but fine acting could accomplish this, 
taken together of course, with his lines 
which admit of a more lenient interpreta- 
tion of Judas’ act than does the text of the 
New Testament. Here is the dramatic pas- 
sage put in his mouth, the greatest and last 
of the scenes in which Zwink appears. As 
he ceases speaking and the curtain falls, he 
is in the act of encircling his neck with the 
rope girdle in’ order to strangle out his mis- 
erable life. 


The Remorse of Judas. 

“Where can I go to hide my fearful shame? 
No forest-shade is dark enough, no moun- 
tain-cave is deep enough. Oh, Earth! open 
thou and swallow me! I cannot, cannot live! 
Ah, my Master, the best of men, have I sold, 
given Him up to ill-treatment and to the tor- 
tures of a Martyr’s death. I, detestable be- 
trayer! Oh, where is there a man on earth 
on whom such guilt rests? How good He al- 
ways was to me! How sweetly did he com- 
fort me when dark gloom lay on my soul! 
How wondrously happy I felt when I sat at 
his feet, and heavenly teachings, dropped like 
honey, from His mouth! How sweetly he ad- 
monished, even warned me, as I brooded over 
the scandaleus treachery. The dear Lord! 
and I—I have repaid Him thus! Accursed 
avarice—thou only hast led me astray, thou 
hast made me blind and deaf. Thou wast the 
ring that Satan fastened on me to drag me 
to the abyss. As no more a disciple I can 
never look my brethren in the face again.— 
An outcast, hated everywhere, everywhere 
despised, even by those who led me astray, 
branded as a traitor, erring, I wander, with 
this fire burning within me! Ah, there is still 
One! Oh, if I might see his face once more! 
I would cling to him, my only, only hope and 
anchor, But this One—lies in prison, is per- 
haps already murdered by wrathful enemies. 
Ah! no—By me, by me! I, I am the outcast 
who has brought Him to prison and to death, 
Oh, woe is me! Scum of mankind! There is 
no help for me, there is no hope. My crime it 
is too great. No penance can make it good. 
He is dead and I am his murderer! Unhappy 
hour in which my mother brought me into 
the world—shall I still longer drag out this 
wretched life. As a_pest-stricken, fleeing 
from men, shunned, despised by all men! No 
—not one step further—I can bear no more! 
Here, accursed life, will I end thee. On this 
tree will hang the most wretched fruit. Ha! 
come, thou serpent; wind about my neck and 





‘strangle the betrayer!” 


As An Actor Zwink is Star. 


Thus, to the minds of many who sit the 
famous Passion Play through Johann Zwink 
as Judas is the star—and this despite the 
fact that he plays the part of a hated char- 
acter, one whose very name is synonymous 
with ingratitude and shame. 

Nothing but great ability could produce 
such a general appreciation of Zwink’s power 
as one easily discovers in the vast audiences 
that fills the Ober-Ammergau theater. This 
is Johann Zwink’s last season as Judas since 
it is out of question that he could look the 
part at 79, though it is easily possible that 
he might act it successfully. One cannot but, 
doubt if an equal to Johann Zwink’s Judas 
will ever stride the stage at Ober-Ammergau, 
—certainly none superior. 
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“Interpretation” Running 
Wild 

Editors The Christian Century:—In your 
issue of May 12, and answering a question 
of B. H. Cleaver of Lewiston, Ill., which 
question was as follows: 

“Would you advocate the reception of an 
unimmersed Congregationalist who presented 
credentials of fellowship from a church of 
that order, without requiring him to be im- 
mersed?”you make the following statement: 


“Yes, Such a person is a Christian, a mem- 
ber of the Church of Christ, already in the 
fellowship of all members of the Church of 
Christ. Any congregation that denies him 
the fullest fellowship is a sectarian congre- 
gation, narrower in its basis of union than 
the Church of Christ.” 


This answer, fairly interpreted, means this: 

1. That baptism (immersion) bears no 
relation whatever to one’s becoming a Chris 
tian. We are not “baptized into Christ.” 
There is nothing in Peter’s pentecostal state- 
ment that baptism is unto the remission of 
sins. In baptism we do not “put on Christ.” 
The commission of our Lord is binding only 
in part. We are to teach, but baptism 1s 
purely a matter of choice and opinion. 

There is even no hint here of the dogma 
of baptismal regeneration. That dogma must 
not be permitted, however, to frighten us to 
the wide extreme of attaching no meaning 
to the plainest statements of the Scripture. 
One extreme is about as dangerous as the 
There is no good reason why we 
It is not so much 
meaning of these 


other 
should swing to either 
our duty to explain the 
scriptures as it is to practice them. Let 
those persons who see no efficacy whatever in 
baptism do the explaining. 

2. The form or action of baptism, is to 
The Christian Century, a matter of opinion. 
[It is not to you a settled question. It is 
not clear to you that immersion is the script 
ural form. Sprinkling and pouring may be 
right At least such forms are permissible 
That the action of baptism with the majority 
is not a settled question, we all know. But 

question was 

Your position 
is the position 


we have all supposed that 
settled among the Disciples. 
is not a new position. It 
of Methodists, Presbyterians and Congrega- 
position for a 
Disciples 


tionalists But it is a new 
paper claiming to represent the 
to assume It does not re present the Dis- 
ciple position. 

3. Immersion is a sectarian practice. You 
have an entirely different conception of sec 
tarianism from what I have always esteemed 
to be correct and true. My judgment has 
been and is, that only that which is peculiar, 
which seperates one religious body from an- 
other, 18 immersion fall 
under this head? If so, your own articles 
on the baptismal question, appearing some- 
time ago, had but little meaning. So far as 
baptism is concerned, it is not immersion 
that stands as a bar to union. That is not 
peculiar to any religious body. It is held 
and practiced by all. It is regarded as script- 
ural. It is the only form of baptism which 
is not sectarian. In receiving an unimmer- 
sed person into the fellowship of the churea, 
you are practicing division for the sake of 
union. You divide in order that you may 
You become sectarian in order to be 


sectarian Does 


unite. 
non-sectarian ! 

Suppose this Congregationalist would not 
be immersed, and you would not receive him 
without it. Viewing the matter entirely 


from the union standpoint, whose fault would 
it be? You are on common, non-sectarian 
ground. He is not. 


He asks you to come 


to him. Your refusal is the refusal to desert 
a platform broad enough for all. His refusal 
is the refusal to desert a platform which is 
not broad enough for all to stand on! And 
yet you would desert! 

4. The New Testament churches were, 
after all, sectarian, and the Disciple move- 
ment, adhering throughout a century and 
more to immersion only as a means to Chris- 
tian union, has. made a monumental blunder, 
and all along has been narrow and sectarian, 
narrower than the Church of Christ. This 
is the inevitable conclusion from your reply. 
Perhaps you will say that no New Testament 
church was ever put to such a test. If such 
is the case, then our own course of action 
becomes all the plainer. Why should there 
be occasion for it now? Only because men 
have departed from the New Testament 
teaching and the practice of the Apostolic 
church. Our plea has been for a return to 
the teaching and practice in order to secure 
union. 


Your cause means division, not union. It 
has always meant division in our own 
churches whenever tried. It will weaken, not 
strengthen our plea for union. There can be 
no such thing as union without authority, 
and it is idle to say that authority must 
be found outside of Christ. The Disciple 
position is today and always has been, that 
immersion is based on the authority of 
Christ. 

My opinion of your answer is, that such 
a procedure is not warranted by the Scrip- 
ture, not justified by experience, not conduc- 
ive to union, and only tends to weaken the 
testimony of the Disciples in their plan for 
union. 

Anticipating your reply, that to require 
immersion for a person presenting such a 
church letter, would mean a denial of their 
Christian character, and practically un- 
church, not only the person himself, but 
the body from which he comes, I have this 
to say: : 

1. We can, with perfect courtesy, hold to 
the scriptural view of immersion only as 
baptism, recognizing Christian character, and 
granting that which is a fact, that any in 
dividual is a Christian, and any body a Chris- 
tian body, in so far as that individual and 
body adhere to the will of the Lord Jesus. 
The Congregationalist who has not been im- 
mersed is a Christian, but not complete. 
What he needs is teaching, not compromise. 
The great bodies practicing other than im- 
mersion are churches of Christ, but lacking 
in this—their obedience to Christ in baptism. 

We as a religious body, may be lacking in 
some matters as important, perhaps, as bap- 
tism. We have much to learn from other 
bodies. We need to learn of them and grow 
up to them, as they need to learn of us 
and grow up to us. What is needed on all 
sides, is not compromise, but teaching. 

2. We can with perfect courtesy 
on immersion only as a condition to member- 
ship, because of our advocacy of union. We 
must either stand for what is non-sectarian, 
for what is held in common, for what all 
can practice witnout sacrifice, or else cease 
holding out any program by which union 
may be effected. The difference between the 
Disciples and other bodies is this: They, at 
least some of their representatives, advocate 
union, but have no program. We have ad- 
vocated union for over a hundred years, and 
have held out a program—what we have be- 
lieved to be scriptural, and the only basis 
on which union could be effected. That pro- 
gram is just now coming to be known and 
appreciated. Are we ready to give it up, 
or say it is altogether inadequate? 


insist 


In conclusion, permit me to say I have 
no disposition to argue. .I would have much 
preferred if some one else had written this 
reply. I appreciate The Century and rejoice 
in its prosperity. Your articles on the bap- 
tismal question were greatly enjoyed. It was 
this reply to Mr. Cleaver, in view of these 
articles that surprised me. 

In my position as National] Superintendent 
of Christian Endeavor for the Disciples, | 
am thrown constantly with other represen- 
tatives of other religious bodies. I have 
some knowledge of how we are viewed by 
these men. And I desire to say very em 
phatically that we are not looked upon by 
others as narrow or sectarian. We are not 
regarded as inconsistent in our advocacy of 
Christian union. Further, in a ministry of 
fifteen vears, only twice as I now remember, 
have I come in contact with persons desir- 
ing to become members of our churches, who 
have hesitated on the ground of our position 
on the baptismal question. After all, the 
dimeulty is more fanciful than real. 

Valparaiso, Ind. CLaupe E. Hin. 


[The above article was received at The 
Christian Century office early in June. The 
department “Our Readers’ Opinions” was sus- 
pended during Mr. Morrison’s absence in 
England, and through some mishap the 
article was meantime lost. It turned up 
this week and because we wish to encourage 
the freest criticism of our editoria! utterances 
we give it to our readers, even if it is belated. 
We have only space enough for a brief re 
ply. And since Mr. Hill’s statements are 
made out of whole cloth without any con- 
nection with or reference to the editorial 
which he assumes to be criticising we can do 
no more than make categorical statements to 
set over against his. We shal] follow his 
sectional numbers. 

1. The Christian Century does not believe 
that “baptism bears no relation whatever to 
one’s becoming a Christian”—nor is there any 
implication of this sort in the editorial. 

2. The form or action of baptism is to 
The Christian Century a settled question. 
It is clear to us “that immersion is the 
scriptural form.” 

3. Immersion is not a sectarian practice. 
Sprinkling and pouring are sectarian prac 
tices. 

4. The New Testament churches were not, 
“after all,” sectarian, and the Disciples’ 
movement “adhering throughout a century 
or more to immersion only as a means to 
Christian union,” has not made a “monw- 
mental blunder” nor has it on this account 
been “narrow and sectarian, narrower than 
the Chureh of Christ.” 

How Mr. Hill could have dug so much 
that The Christian Century does not believe 
oft of that little quotation we do not for the 
life of us see.—EprIrors. ] 


Peril of the Brotherhood 


Editors Christian Century: Your editorial 
“What Can Men Do?” was good. The work 
and thé place of the “Brotherhood” is indeed 
a thing to be taken very seriously and worked 
out wisely lest a tragedy overtake it. 

Greeley, Colo. A. E. DUBBER. 








Evidently, in order to be a manifestation 
of Christ we must be in some way like him. 
... The best Christian is he who most Tre 
minds the people with whom he lives of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He who never reminds 
anybody of the Lord Jesus Christ is not ® 


Christian at all_—George Hodges. 
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Chapter XX (continued). “Did he pay you?” he inquired in a hollow 

““How daur ye enter this hoose? Hae ye voice. 
come tae glory in my desolation?” “Ay, after | had threatened him ower an’ 

“I hae come tae ask yer pardon for the Wer again that | wad tell his faither.” His 
wrang I did ye lang years ago. I had nae listener groaned and remained speechless. 

6 . * 


richt tae be your judge. "Twas my ain prood 
hert led me on. I hae lived tae know that 
we are a’ alike onder condemnation. That 
nane o’ us can Offer a ransom for oor ain 
souls. I was mair tae blame nor you, John. 
Had I been kinder wi’ ye, it would ha’ been 
better for baith o’ us. For the sake of the 
sainted pairtner o’ yer life who has this day 
gaed awa tae her everlasting reward, I ask 
ye tae forgie me and be friends again.” At 
mention of his wife, John M’ Ketridge broke 
down, with face hidden in his hands he sobbed 
bitterly. Mr. Graeme tried to remind him 
that his loss was unspeakable gain to the 
pure soul who had gone. But in the pres- 
ence of the man’s utter misery, he too broke 
down and both men cried together like chil- 
dren. Suddenly John M’Ketridge raised his 
head. His face was haggard and seamed with 
grief. His eyes were sunk with weeping. 
He gazed at Mr. Graeme with wild incred- 
ulous looks. 

“Is it in mockery ye hae asked forgiveness 
o’ me, David Graeme?” 

“No’ in mockery, John, but in humility 
o’ hert, seein’ I’m but a frail man mysel’, an’ 
needing the mercy o’ heaven, even as ithers.” 

“An’ hae you forgi’en me, David Graeme.” 


“I hae telt ye’ John, it’s no’ for me tae 
grant pardon. I crave yours.” 

“I hae naething tae forgie. Ye meted oot 
justice tae me, naething mair.” 

“But if justice should be measured oot tae 
me an’ mine, where would we a’ be?” 

“Gin ye kenned what I hae tried tae dae 
against ye, ye wadna think o’ mercy. Ye 
wad curse me tae ma face. An’ I wad de- 
serve it, too.” 

Na, na, John, in the presence o’ the onex- 
pected visitor who has come tae ye this day 
there’s nought in my hert but kindness for 
ye.” 

“Hark, till ye hear my plans, then say if ye 
can forgie the man whose hert was black 
against ye. Since yer son Donald was fifteen 
years auld, I hae been flattering and coaxing 
him be every will in my power tae be friendly 
wi’ me. I deceived my wife, whose prayers 
stood between me an’ destruction. Ay, | 
deceived her, pretending that I wanted tae 
be friendly wi’ the young man, so that in 
time bygones would be bygones, even between 
his faither an’ me. The wife, the best woman 
ever God gave tae a brute, was delighted at 
the thocht o’t. She joined her invitations wi’ 
mine. An’ the lad was fain tae spen’ mony 
an hour wi’ us. When my plans were ready, 
[ did what I had aye intended tae do, | 
brocht a wheen o’ the fastest chiels in the 
whole o’ Brigend into this very room we're 
sitting in. It’s nigh on tae twa years since 
we began playin’ cairds, jist for ha’pence at 
first. Then I pressed the lads tae a wee 
drap o’ drink. Donald wad take naething 
but wine. That gaed on for aboot a year. 
Some o’ the lads boasted yin nicht o’ havin’ 
made a big thing oot o’ betting. I pressed 
them tae drink. Donald wad only tak’ wine 
us usual. IT drugged it. After that he was 
wax in my hands. In the presence o’ twa 
or three ithers, I challenged him tae play. 
He fell into the trap. We ne’er stopped till 
he owed me a hundred pounds.” He paused. 


David Graeme wiped great drops of sweat 
from his brow. 


After a pause John continued— 

“I cared nae mair for that money than for 
the dirt on my shoon. But I wanted tae 
crush the hert oot o’ ye. I wanted tae be 
able tae cast up tae ye, that yer nearest an’ 
dearest had sunk tae the same level as the 
man ye despised lang ago an’ drove forth 
wi’ the name “bettor an’ gambler’ ringing 
in his lug. But a’ the same I wanted tae 
get the money frae him that I micht be able 
tae fling the hale truth in yer face an’ so hae 
my revenge. Months ago I wad hae done it 
too, but for the pitiful pleadings o’ her 
that’s awa. She’s awa—an’ what's tae stan’ 
atween me noo, an’ the bottomless pit.” 
David Graeme sat before him, crushed and 
helpless, but as the wretched man uttered the 
last sentence he started as if from a night- 
mare. 

“John M’Ketridge,” he said solemnly, “it’s 
no’ a sinful mortal, nae maitter how saintly 
can stan’ atween ye an’ the place o’ torment, 
but. the mercy an’ love o’ a sin pardoning 
God.” 

“Can ye still speak tae me o’ pardon, David 
Graeme, after the black page I hae telt ye?” 

“The seed was o’ my ain sowing, John. I 
was cruel tae ye. I hae reaped the hairvest 
—the hairvest nae maitter what ilk it is, is 
ay mony fold the seed cast into the soil. Like 
the Roman soldiers, John, ye didna know 
what ye did. May God forgie ye, as I do this 
day.” 

“Maister, maister, ye’re heapin’ coals 0’ 
fire on my heid. Me that’s no worthy tae 
clean yer boots—a black-herted, leein’ thiev- 
in’, broken-doon racer.” 

“We'll pray, John.” When they rose from 
their knees they grasped hands, they who 
had been enemies for more than eighteen 
years. 

“It’s like she needed tae gang hame afore 
her prayers were answered, maister. An’ 
maybe she sees that her unworthy man will 
be beginning life ower again frae this day. 
Strong drink gangs oot o’ my shop, the day 
she’s laid in her lang home. An’ dinna ye 
be fearin’ for Donald, maister. He never set 
foot in my hoose, since he saw the evil I had 
brocht on him.” 

“Does he no’ meet wi’ the ithers—the sons 
o’ Beloil some ither place, think ye?” 

“Nae, maister, he telt me that nicht, that 
it was his last bet. He wad never ha’ done 
it if I hadna drugged him.” 

“Ye hae done what ye could, John, tae 
set the wrang richt. It’ll be coonted tae ye.” 

“T hae na ither thing that I can dae yet. 
Wait a meenit, maister.” He unlocked a 
drawer and taking out an _ envelope, he 
glanced at the contents. Lifting a pen he 
addressed it to Donald. 

“Gie it tae him, maister, an’ tell him it’s 
no’ as an enemy [ sen’ it tae him. An’ it’s 
no’ as an enemy I hae telt you the story 0’ 
my sin an’ shame, but oot o’ a penitent hert 
that wad fain mak’ amends. It’s no’ the 
revenge I had planned. Na, na, this is Mat- 
tie’s plan.” Again he fell a-weeping, and 
David Graeme left him so. 

With trembling limbs and aching heart he 
turned homewards. The last doubt was now 
removed. His son Donald was not only a 
gambler but a forger. This was what he 
néeded the money for. What woudl his 
mother say now? Oh, he would rather see 
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ler at rest as Mattie M’Ketridge was, than 
tel her. And Mr. Sinclair too—what a blow 
it would be to him, for his faith in Donald 
seemed to have grown strong again. Wculd he 
go on to the Manse at once and tell the minis- 
ter all? Or would he first héar what Donald 
had to say. When he reached his own door, 
mechanically he entered. Donald was in the 
office. His father looked ten years older to 
him as he stood before him. 

“Donald, what hae ye tae tell me—be quick 
lad, my burden is greater than I can bear.” 
Donald tried to swallow a lump in his throat 
but failed. He tried to speak, but only 
stammered. 


“Ye said ye wanted tae tell me aboot John 
M'Ketridge—ye needna bother. He has telt 
me a’ himsel’.” 

“I wanted to tell yeu myself, father. I 
didn’t think he could be such a fiend, at such 
a time, too.” 

“Yer mista’en, Donald. He confessed a’ oot 
0’ penitence. An’ he freed ye o’ blame, too. 
He telt me he drugged ye. I think this will 
prove that his repentance is no a sham.” 

He handed Donald the envelope. With 
trembling fingers the young ian tore it open 
and drew out two notes—tifty pounds each. 
Donald grasped the chair he leaned on to 
steady himself— 

“Is it a miracle, father?” 

“Yes, a miracle o’ grace, Donald. But are 
ye no gaun to confess the rest, my son?” 

“I have nothing more to confess, father. 
I have never been guilty of anything I need 
to hide from mether or you since I got clear 
of John M’Ketridge.” 

“But the forgery war to pay him, Donald. 
What’s the good of lying more aboot it?” 

“I never committed the forgery, father. I 
would have told you about my foolishness in 
M’Ketridge’s long ago, only I feared you 
would think I went deeper into that folly 
than I ever did. I am speaking the truth, 
father.” 


“Where did you get this money, then?” 

“Don’t you remember at first I did not 
speak out openly and deny the forgery as I 
ought to have done? I told you later that I 
feared Jeanie had done it. If she had, I 
meant to bear the blame myself.” 

“Weel, go on.” 

“Jeanie borrowed the money for me, she 
has not told me who gave it to her.” His 
father’s breath came in short gasps. He hesi- 
tated a moment. 

“T’ll gang tae the meenister first, Donald. 
It may be after a’ yer faither’s grey hairs’ll 
no’ gang doon in sorrow tae the grave. 

CHAPTER XXI. 
A Breeze from the Highlands. 

It came by midday post—not the breeze, 
but the letter that bore it, Donald took it 
from the postman listlessly. But on seeing the 
postmark “Oban,” he tore upstairs two steps 
at a time., He had lived in an atmosphere of 
excitement since yesterday evening, John 
M’Kitridge’s confession, his repentance, his 
restoration of the ill-gained money, helped to 
fan the smouldering flame of hope in his 
heart, into a wild blaze of expectation, He 
had seen his father set out again for the 
Manse with a gleam in his eyes that had not 
been there for months past. He, Donald, could 
not tell why the sight of that letter from 
James, stirred him as it did. Probably it was 
only an intimation that he had arrived safe 
at his destination and was none the worse 
of his journey. All the same, when Donald 
burst into the presence of his mother and 
sister, he was breathing hard and his eyes 
were shining with eager light. 

“A letter from James,” he exclaimed. 

“Already?” replied the ladies at once. 

“Tl read it aloud,” he said, seating him- 
self in his father’s armchair by the fire. 

Craigdher, Oban. 
The New Year. 
(Continued on page 14.) 
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TOPEKA IS READY 


the advance guard of the great 


delegates 18 


Already 
army of 
and it is proper for us 
word concerning final instruc 

] 


Delegates stil 


beginning to arrive, 
‘ 


to send out our last 


tions for all who 


1 have time to 


are coming. 

send one doilar to R. K. Wilson, Topeka, 
Kansas, Box 50, which will entitle them to 
a badge and program and a pre-assignment, 
all of which will be ready and waiting for 
them upon the presentation of th names 
it the registration booth tating that they 
b.ve sent in heir registrati fee Upon 
arriving in Topeka, guides will conduct you 
to the headquarters at the State Capitol 
Building. where vou will register and after 


assigned Do 


wards be taken to the places 
not. on any account, attempt to int up th 


Auditorium Building first no assignments 


will be made at that place, and it would only 


attending as 


delay your getting settled and 


early as possible the sessions of the con 


vention The Capitol Building is the place 


ind in the 


placed, 


Standing upon the 


where all exhibits will be 


center of the entire city 


broad. sweeping steps of the north wing of 


the capitol, which is the entrance to the 


registration tables, each delegate can thor- 
oughly familiarize himself with all of the 
various places where the sessions of the 
Convention will be held; from this elevated 
point, one can see nearly all of the first 
churches of the city, and will be able to 
locate the Auditorium building, and fami 


liarize himself with the streets of the city. 
The street cars from all depots will discharge 
of the Capitol 


passengers within one block 


building, making it very easy of access. The 
Capitol building will also be the place where 
the delegates will call for their mail, as we 


have arranged with the postal authorities 


to have the mail for the Convention delivered 


at headquarters 


The hotels are already filled, with the ex 
ception of smaller hotels some distance from 
he Auditorium building. At this late date 


it will be well nigh impossible for delegates 
to secure entertainment at the Throop Hotel, 
which is the headquarters, or at the National, 
just a block and a half from the Auditorium 
building. Delegates writing for entertain- 
from this time on should not expect 
1 accommodations. From every quarter 


ment 
1 
suc! 
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of the country, letters are pouring in, which 
seemingly indicate a very large attendance. 
On every mail for the last month, some of 
the committee have been writing concern- 
ing accommodations, and letters are now 
coming in by the hands full. The average 
price for beds will be fifty cents each. There 
may be some variation in different homes. 
The rates for meals will be from fifteen 
cents to fifty cents, according to what dele- 
desire. Hotel rates are from $1.50 to 
Topeka will take care of all 
The committee has been working very 
feel confident that the thou- 
sands will be our guests will receive 
the best of attention. The great Men’s 
Parade on Saturday the 15th, is attracting a 


gates 
$+.00. who 
come, 
hard, and 


who 


now 


great deal of attention. It is expected that 
four thousand men will be in line. Myron 
C. Settle, Superintendant of Bible Schools, 


has arranged for a great Bible School session 


on Sunday morning in the Auditorium, His 
watchword is: Four Thousand in Atten- 


dance; Twenty-five Hundged Bibles; and Five 
Hundred Dollars for an offering. Immediate- 
ly following the Communion, a session of the 


Brotherhood will take place, and it would 
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be well if the women arranged some place 
to which they might retire, as the men will 
enter into their own session. This is some- 
thing new in our history, but as the Conven- 
tion ends on Monday, the men felt that they 
needed to get a start on Lord’s Day, and 
interest delegates before they begin to return 
The Brotherhood session will be really 
a great Brothers Macfarlane and 
Elliott have been working hard to make this 
a great meeting for men. Watch for the Re- 
ception Committee and trust yourself to them, 
They will explain everything, and not a few 


home. 


session 





will me 


having you all feeling as if you were in 


t trains at Kansas City and Emporia, 
good hands before arriving at the capital 
city. The tables are set, the feast is spread, 
and now we are waiting for our guests to 
sit down. 

CHARLES A, Fincu, Sec’y. 


° — 
American Missions 
Secretary I. N. McCash on September 18, 
dedicated the new $50,000 church at Marshal}- 
town, lowa, of which H. Chas. Morris is pas- 
tor. Great congregations attended the serv- 


ices and in the course of the day $13,500 was 
raised, which enabled the house to be dedi- 
cated free of debt. 

Secretary McCash will attend the Southern 
State Conventions during October and No- 
vember, after the Topeka Convention. While 
he is in the South he will dedicate the new 
Dublin, on November 1, and 

November 7 and 8. He is to 
Kehr street, 

where Roy 


churches in 

Sumter, 8. C., 
dedicate the new church at 
Buffalo, October 23; this is 
Deadman is doing such a iruitful work as 
the Living Link of the Jefferson St. Chureh 
in Buffalo. 

The Ministerial students from Johnson 
Bible College rendered very effective services 
during the summer vacation, holding meet- 
ings in Georgia, is the report which comes 
from G. H. Wood, corresponding secretary. 

F. P, Arthur of Michigan has held eigh 
meetings, attended eight conventions, travele 
8,000 miles, visited thirty-five 


] 
churches, 
delivered 170 addresses and raised for the 
missionary enterprises in that great state 
$5,712.62. The work makes steady progress 

J. W. Baker, of West Washington, has led 
the Missionary forces in that wonderful em 





pire through the year with pronounced suc- 
cess. New buildings have been erected in 
eight mission fields, and four new churches 
were organized, 

Herman P. Williams, formerly missionary 
to China, under the Foreign Board, has been 
living in New Mexico the past year regain- 
ing his health. He has organized a new 
church at Farmington and preached through- 
out the surrounding country, 
health permits him to go to Albuquerque 
and take charge of our work in that city. 

Ten missions assisted through the Chicago 
Missionary 
for the year. To those missions have been 
196 additions, fifty by baptism; and they 
have raised for all purposes $11,171. A work 
has recently been opened among the Russians 
with Daniel Protohf in charge. 

Samuel Gregg, one of our Evangelists in 
Oregon, has preached in fourteen places. He 
has done a remarkable year’s work in this 
ditfieult 


Improved 


Society report general progress 


pioneer field. An inspiration has 
come to all the places visited in the 222 addi- 
tions to the churches, and the seed sown for 


a future harvest. 


GRANT K. Lewis, Secretary. 





Shops, Topeka. 
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Donald Graeme 
(Continued from page 11.) 

Donald: If I were a poet I would likely 
begin my letter—“May the New Year”— 
But not being a poet I can’t rightly fill in— 
“True year” “good cheer” “You dear.” So I 
must leave it to your own imagination to fill 
in whatever your own heart most craves for, 
and sign my name to the wish. I haven’t the 
slightest doubt in my own mind but that 
the poetry would have come all right smooth 
and true, if the parish school had not stept 
in, when I was a lad, and spoilt what might 
have been a modern edition of Burns. How 
can @ fellow whose soul delights itself in ut- 
terances of broad Doric, be expected to pour 
out his heart in “unpremeditated art” like 
the skylark, whose mother tongue has never 
been interfered with by the school boards and 
other modern innovations of that ilk? It’s 
not my old school-master I blame, mind you, 
though he almost divided me in two, like 
Solomon’s baby. For long generations before 
I was born, my tongue wae set to wag in the 
expressive, musical, dignified, broad Doric. 
But when art steps in, instead of assisting 
nature, it’s the other way about. From the 
first day that a pen was placed between my 
wee fat fingers and thumb, up to the present 
time, I have been expected to divide myself. 
I am one man when I’m speaking, clinging 
like a limpet to a rock for dear life, to the 
tongue that I learnt, maybe hundreds of 
years ago. But when I write, as I am do- 
ing now, I am another man, doing my best 
to put the thoughts that are dancing through 
my brain, into a joyful message to a friend, 
but failing. The truth is, that the English 
tongue among the Highland hills looks dull, 
even on paper. 

Could my Uncle Robin here, go whistling 
after the plough, if he had on his Sabbath 
‘Blacks?” It’s not to be thought of. No 
true Scotchman ever feels just like himself 
either on the Sabbath day, or at a funeral. 
Partly because of his “Blacks.” It’s just the 
same with me in regard to my pen-tongue. I 
searcely know myself in it. This is why I 
need to make such a long explanation, as if 
| were introducing the writer to you. Some 
one whom you had never met before indeed. 
But, as I mentioned above, it’s the favit of 


the school board. I suppose they mean well, 
and doubtless they have the majoriy of the 
world on their side. But to me, a born High- 
lander, it seems strange that Scottish bairns 
must all be taught to express their written 


sentiments in sober English, while the rich 
language of their forefathers clings to their 
lips, even as the heather does to their native 
hills. 

Are you wondering how James Douglas can 
be such a fool as to spend his time writing 
such nonsense? Donald my man, you don't 
know. You don’t know what it is to be like 
a fish out of water, blinking wearily in the 
sunshine, and feebly gasping for breath. 
Wishing tuc, that every breath might be the 
last so that the unutterable weariness of 
living might be over. You have not passed 
through days like that, for what might ap- 
pear a century. And then suddenly find 
yourself resting. Oh, the glory of it. And at 
last, new life coursing through your veins like 
all the voices, and smells, and hopes of early 
springtime rolled into one delightful sensa- 
tion, and thrown all over you, like the grand, 
new coat your father gave me. 

Talking of the new coat, you can tell 
your father it did great things for me on 
the journey up. 

Your mother’s drawing-room could not have 
supplied me with more comfort, and that’s 
saying a great deal. But then, all the caps 
that were touched to me as I ventured to 
look out at the station were amazing. Of 
course the first class carriage may have had 
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something to do with the respect shown me, 
but I think the fur collar and cuffs of the 
coat had more. When we reached Oban a 
hotel runner had my portmanteau snatched 
out of my hand almost before my both feet 
reached the platform. My rug and umbrella 
were seiged by a porter, and both men were 
touching their Highland bonnets to me, as if 
they had learned English ways already, short 
a time as it is, since the railway has brought 
itself, and other things, among the bonnie 
bills of Oban. 

My Uncle Robin, dressed in rough grey 
tweeds, and leggings that may have been 
black years ago, leaning on his iron ferruled 
staff, came slinking along the platform. His 
keen eyes gleamed from under the brim of 
his tartan bonnet. I felt his glance slide over 
me like, as he looked along the carriages. 
Then, back his eyes came to mine, like a 
shot and I could not hide the smile in my 
cwn. He strode up to me with outstretched 
hand, just as the chap from the hotel was 
saying: 

“The best hotel in Oban, my lord.” 

“Ye can tell yer maister, ma chiel, that 
Lord James Douglas has gone off wi, auld 
Robin Purdy tae pay a veesit tae Craigdher 
Fairm.” 

Before I had time to recover from the fit 
of laughing his words threw me into, my 
uncle had natched my bag from the runner, 
and my rug from the porter, and we left 
both men staring at each other, as my uncle 
remarked, with a gleam of satisfaction in his 
eyes, “wi’ hingin’ lugs.” 

But it’s not to tell you about my Uucle 
Robin, kind as he is, that I want to write; 
nor yet about my Aunt Bell, the best man of 
the two. But it’s about the strange thing 
that happened to me when I awoke this 
morning after daylight. 

At first I could not tell where I was. I got 
up on my elbow to look round. A peat fire 
was burning in the small grate. A curiously 
carved chest of drawers stood near the one 
window of the room. The truth dawned on 
me then and I lay back on my pillows with 
a feeling of most perfect content, except that 
there was a feeling too of yearning expecta- 
tion in the region of my stomach. Presently 
the door was opened cautiously, and my 
aunt’s rosy face peeped in. 

“Hae ye opened yer e’en at last laddie. 
I though ye werena goin’ tae waken, the day 
How did ye sleep?” 

“Sleep? I’ve slept enough for a week, Aunt 
Bell. But I must hurry up now. I ought to 
have been dressed long ago. Why did you 
trouble putting a fire here? You’re far tno 
kind.” 

She laughed softly. 

“Too kind indeed! An’ what for must ye 
hurry up? Do you no ken that yer break- 
fast’s ready for ye, an’ that yer gaun tae 
tak’ it here?” 

“You’re an angel, Aunt Bell, I’m starving.” 

When I had finished - breakfast, no use 
particularizing, she tossed my pillows and or- 
dered me-to lie down for at least an hour. 
There was no use protesting I was strong 
as a lion, and ought to be thinking of going 
back to my work within a few days; she had 
her way, as every good woman has when she 
meets with a wise man. She drew up the 
blind and left me. From where I lay, by pil- 
ing all the pillows under my head, I could 
look out on the bay. The day was calm and 
the sea had a gray look like that sometimes 
seen on &@ human face under great sorrow. 

Then the border of white foam under the 
black ‘rocks, somehow made me think of a 
young widow in her white frills. I couldn’t 
keep the thought out of my head while my 
eyes rested on that white border at the base 
of the dark hills. And I couldn’t help amil- 
ing at myself, too, for being thankful that 
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if I had died of fever, or Mr. Sinclair had been 
killed in the accident, neither of us would 
have left a sweet young face sad for tife. 
After that I thought it would be a worse fate 
for a noble minded girl to be wedded to a vil. 
lain who would scruple at nothing‘to gain his 
own ends, I hated to,look at that sad ring 
of sea. I longed to see it as it had been in 
summer, when I was here for holidays. How 
blue and beautiful, and sunlit and shimmer. 
ing it had looked then as I lay lazily in the 
early mornings, looking out of that same 
window. 

How well I remembered the first morning 
I had seen a steamboat shoot into the bay 
between the hills, as if it were out of the 
hills themselves she was gliding, instead of 
from an unseen deep beyond. Memory, having 
taken hold of the summer again seemed loath 
to leave it. 

Presently things that I had forgotten, at 
the time apparently simple things, came back 
to me with a rush. I remembered a day in 
August when one came to me in the shop 
and asked me for writing materials. He was 
above suspicion, so I thought. I showed 
him into the master’s office. Oh, Vonald, my 
very heart’s bursting with its thoughts. It 
looks cruel to be writing so to you when I 
cannot explain fully. 

But I want you to come to me. Come with- 
out delay and bring the forged cheque with 
you. If you don’t come at once, I'll go home 
at once, 

There now, I’ve told you abruptly after all, 
And the nonsense I commenced my letter 
with, was to keep you from thinking I had 
anything serious to say. I can see your poor 
hands shaking as you read, and maybe the 
tears in your eyes for joy, that the dark 
shadow that has lain on your life all these 
months is lifted. I see it as plain as two 
and two are four. And my thankfulness for 
the life granted me from the very jaws of 
death, will be nothing, nothing, to yours for 
an honorable name cleared from the blot of 
a foul suspicion. Tell Miss Jeanie—but no 
fear, she could see the fangs of the wolf, may- 
be better than most of us. There, I didn’t 
mean to make anything clear to you and in- 
stead I have told you all. I couldn’t keep 
the thoughts of my mind to myself, they 
would suffocate me. I’ll be waiting for you 
by the first possible train after you get this. 
I do want to stay here a few aays longer. 
The air is swell but invigorating. So come, 
Donald come, and doon’t forget the devil 
signed cheque. J. D. 

During the reading of the latter part of the 
letter Donald was so excited that he had to 
gasp for breath more than once. Jeanie who 
was almost as excited as he, tried to take 
the letter from his trembling hands that she 
might read it herself, But he grasped the 
epistle like grim death and between his sobs, 
he read on to the close. 

As Donald read the last words, he fell on 
hisgknees at his mother’s side and buried his 
face in her lap. Strong man though he was 
he sobbed like a child. 


“I feel that James Las spoken truth my 
son, though all is not yet clear to us, it is 
easy to see he blames yorr cousin Archie for 
the terrible deed that some of those who 
love you best, have feared that you had 
done.” 

Jeanie sat. pale and s.ient for awhile. Then 
she knelt beside Donald and putting her arms 
round him she said: 

“Donald, I am sure, that if the evidence is 
not quite clear against Archie, you would 
never wish to shield yourself by blackening 
him?” . 

The words roused him and he rose to his 
feet. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER o9. 

Theme for the Day—The Coming of Christ. 

Scripture—But when the fulness of the 
time came, God sent forth his son, born of 
a woman, Gal. 4:4. 

For there is born to you this day in the 
city of David a Savior, which is Christ the 
Lord, Luke 2:11. 





He came 
Of purest Mother, Perfect Child, begot 
Divinelier, surely, than we know; arrived 
In this world—of His many worlds—by path 
Leading to birth as new, as sweet, as strange 
As what His dear feet opened past the 
Tomb. 
If we should strive to say in mortal speech 
Where He was Man, and why much more 
than Man, 
The earthly words would mar the Heavenly 
truth. 
—Edwin Arnold (“The Light of the World.”) 





Prayer.—Our Father, we bless Thee for 
the wonderful Gift of Christ Jesus our Lord, 
who for us men and our salvation entered 
the gates of human life and walked with us 
as brethren in the days of his flesh. Help us, 
we beseech Thee, to comprehend something of 
the intimacy of his relationship with us in 
the family of God, and to feel that what he 
has accomplished of holy living and dying, 
of noble devotion to the ends of righteous- 
ness, and of victory over sin, disease and 
death, is now made possible to us, in some 
degree at least, through the power of his 
cross. We crave his friendship, his spirit 
and his saving grace. And in his name we 
pray. Amen. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 1o. 
Theme for the Day—-The Passing of Sum- 
mer. 
Scripture—The harvest is past, the sum- 
mer is ended, Jer. 8:20. 
Wisdom and might are His; He changeth 
the times and seasons, Dan. 2:20, 21. 





Oh, sacrament of summer days! 
Oh, last communion in the haze! 
Permit a child to join, 


Thy sacred emblems to partake, 
Thy consecrated bread to break, 
Taste thine immortal wine. 


Emily Dickinson (“Indian Summer.’’) 





Prayer—-O God of the seasons, Thou Giver 
of days and years, we witness Thy provi- 
dence in the coming of ever new and marvel- 
ous times in the hurrying calendar of our 
lives. The gifts of the autumn are from Thy 
hand. All the seasons of the year are neces- 
sary to its roundness and value, and to our 
enjoyment of its changes. For the fruits and 
colors of the autumn days accept our thanks, 
and may there be no sadness in our hearts at 
the departure of the summer, but only a joy- 
ful welcome of the sterner days of winter 
that are tc come. We ask for Thy name’s 
sake. Amen. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 11. 
Theme for the Day—The Coming of Age. 
Scripture—The days of our years are 
three-score years and ten, or even by reason 
of strength fourscore years; yet is their 
pride but labor and sorrow, for it is soon 
cut off and we fly away, Psalm 90:10. 





Altars once flaming, still with incense 
fragrant, 


Passion’s uneasy nurselings rocked asleep, 


Hope’s anchor faster, wild desire less vagrant, 
Life’s flow less noisy, but the stream how 
deep! 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes (“The Iron Gate.”) 





Prayer—The passing of the days makes 
us aware of our own passing life, our Father, 
and of the shortness of the time we have for 
the completion of our plans. We grow in 
appreciation of the fact that much we once 
purposed to do we must leave unaccom- 
plished. Our strength grows less, and our 
joy in the physical world about us declines. 
But help us to find increasing happiness in 
the things that do not pass away. May the 
sunset hours of life be the most beautiful of 
all. And may we find increasing satisfac- 
tion in the assurance of the life that shall 
not end. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12. 

Theme for the Day—The coming Day of 
God. 

Scripture—Behold the day of the Lord 
cometh, Isa. 13:9. 

And he shall judge between the nations 
and reprove many peoples; and they shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
skail they learn war any more, Isa. 2:4. 

Great day of God, all glorious; 

Great day of Peace, so blest; 

The thought of Thee brings gladness, 

And dilates every breast. 
Great day of one religion, 
When all are understood; 
One faith in Life Eternal, 
One God, one Brotherhood. 


—Louise R. Waite (“The Great Day of (iod.”) 
Prayer—Our gracious God, we know that 


the world in which we live is not yet made 
after the pattern of the kingdom of God that 
is to kg The prophets of all the years have 
looked with eyes of hope for the dawning of 
a better time, and our Savior has taught us 
to expect and pray for the day when Thy 
will shall be done in earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us some good part in the hastening of 
that time, we pray. And may the influence 
of our words and conduct serve to convince 
those whose lives we touch that the program 
of our Lord is worth while and sure to be 
realized. In his name. Amen. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13. 

Them for the Day-—-The Guidance of God. 

Scripture—I will instruct thee and teach 
thee in the way which thou shalt go; I will 
counsel thee, with mine eye upon thee, Psalm 
32:8. 

Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and 
afterward receive me in glory, Psalm 73:24. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 
Tow’rd which time leads me, and the will of 

heaven; 

All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

As ever in my Task-master’s eye. 

—John Milton (“Sonnets.”) 





Prayer—Our holy Father, it is a comfort 
to us in all times of trouble and of joy that 
we have Thy friendship and direction. We do 
not always yield ourselves to Thy guidance, 
but after every attempt to find our own way 
we come back weary and footsore to Thee. 
Save us, we beseech Thee, from vain efforts 
that profit nothing. The paths that we 
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choose are not good; the cisterns that we dig 
hold no water. Thou only hast the words of 
life, and in Thee alone, as revealed to us in 
Jesus, is there hope and comfort. So keep us 
close to Thy side all the day, and in the even- 
ing lay Thy hand of blessing on ts‘as we go 
to rest. We ask in the name of our Master. 
Amen. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14. 
Theme for the Day—The Sons of God. 


Scripture—Beloved, now are we children of 
God, and it is not yet made manifest what 
we shall be. We know that if he shall be 
manifested, we shall be like him; for we shall 
see him even as he js, I John 3:2. 

Follow you the star that lights a desert 
pathway, yours or mine, 
Forward, ifil you learn the highest Human 

Nature is divine. 

—Alfred Tennyson (“Locksley Hall.”) 

Prayer—We are made very humble, our 
Father, by the honor Thou hast put upon 
us in our high calling in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. To us who are but weak and wayward 
Thou hast opened the gates of life and of ser- 
vice, and we grow daily more confident of 
our ability, by Thy help, to live the holy life. 
Our Father, aid us to aspire to the best that 
human life has revealed of possibility. We 
should like to find for ourselves the way of 
peace, of progress and of power. May our 
desire to be like Christ so contro] our ac- 
tions that we may prove the promise that 
even here we may become truly the sons of 
God, through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen, a 


In his name we pray. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15. 
Theme for the Day—Into the Light. ‘ot 


Scripture—Again therefore spake 
unto them, saying, I am the light of the 
world; he that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life, 
John 8:12. 

For indeed we that are in this tabernacle 
do groan 


Jesus 


that what is mortal may 
be swallowed up of life, 2 Cor. 5:4. 
O Lord of Light, steep thou our souls in thee; 
That when the daylight 
shade, 


trembles into 


And falls the silence of mortality, 
And all is done—we shall nat be afraid, 
But pass from light to light; from earth’s 
dull gleam 
Into the very heart and heaven of our 
dream. 
Richard Watson Gilder (“Undying Light.”) 
Prayer—Our Father who art in heaven, we 
desire to have our way made plain by the 
clear shining of the Light of the World upon 
our path. Save us from darkness and doubt, 
and may the presence of the Christ in our 
lives make evident the road we take and the 
meaning of our experiences. We thank Thee 
for our daily blessings, for food and raiment, 
and for the friendships which enrich our lives. 
We accept these gracious blessings as from 
Thee, and want to order our conduct so that 
we may please Thee, our God and Friend. 


Hear us for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 








\ child believes in his father, trusts his 
wisdom, power and love, And what ig the °* 
result? The child’s nature is changed into 
the likeness of what it admires and honors. 

. If, then, a man has faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ and loves him, trusts him, 
adores him, as the wisdom and power and 
love and holiness of God, will not he, too, be 
changed by secret influences into the image 
of what he worships with all his heart and 
mind and strength?—H. 0. Beeching. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


The Eternal Verdict* 


natural that the approach of the 
Jesus’ life should 


the Twelve to 


It was 
tragedy of 
versations 


direct his con- 


with the themes 


which concerned the future, and his establish 
human society, 


introduce. It 


ment of the new order in 


which it was his purpose to 

was also natural that the forms in which 
the future was described should conform to 
the Jewish thought of the age regarding the 


great convulsions and catastrophes 
and happi- 


coming of 
before the time of 
could 
Things 
space in the 


deliverance 
ness arrive. The discourse on the 
occu ples considerable 
part of each of the 
devoted to the tragic 
overtake the Jewish 
spread of 


time. 


“Last which 
closing 
Synoptic Gospels, is 
which must 
state, and the unseen and 


the kingdom of God during the 


Like the 


events soon 


quiet 
same 
the leaves of 


putting forth of 


the fig tree, they would be able to see the 
outward signs of the age in the disasters 
that should fall upon Jerusalem. gut like 
the invisible ‘coming of summer, the king- 
dom would be arriving at the same time, 
and without observation by any save the 
most alert. The necessity of readiness and 
watchfulness on the part of his friends, 
lest the opportunity of the time should be 
missed and the new age come without .their 
knowing, was impressed in all our Lord’s 
teachi This was not to guard against 
the danger of being caught unprepared at 
a moment when he should come in visible 
form. though such has been the age-long in 
terpretation of the words It was the pur 
pose of Jesus rather to insist that his dis 
ciples must study the outward changes that 
were about to take place in Jewish exper 
jences and in the order of the world, in order 
that they might perceive the less patent but 
more important changes in the world of 
spiritual laws and forces in which God is 
ever at work. 
Parables of Warning. n 
In order to make this meaning still clearer 
Jesus used several parables. The constant 
repitition of his warning to watch needed 
clearer explanation, lest it should be misun 
refer to some imminent and 


derstood to 
In the parable of the ten 
his disciples warning that 


and disap- 


external event. 
gave 


prepared for long 


virgins he 
they must be 
pointing delays in which there was no ap 
toward the coming of 


pearance of progress 


the kingdom. Yet all the time events would 
be hastening on, even though they could not 
be perceived. The attitude of watchfulness 
and preparation lest the hour should come 
and they not be ready was insistent. The 
parable ‘of the talents emphasized the need 
of faithfulness to opportunity and courage 
in the use of the abilities which could aid 
in the realization of the divine purpose. Days 


of persecution were soon to be expected. It 
those who could maintain an atti- 
activity in such a time 


was only 


tude of constancy and 


Sunday School Lesson for 
Golden Text. “Inasmuch 
unto one of the least 


done it unto me.” 


*International 
October 16, 1910. 
as ye have done it 
of my brethern, ye have 


Matt. 25:40. Memory Verses 34-36. 


who could profitably accomplish the work of 
the Lord. 

But a still more impressive 
needed. The work of all the 
the king was to be passed upon and assessed 


lesson was 


servants of 


acording to its value. Like all the other 
teachers of the new order which Jesus was 
bringing into being this was to be a con- 
tinuous and persistent process. Yet it was 
inevitable that even this thought, that the 
servants of the kingdom worked under the 
constant scrutiny and verdict of their Mas- 
ter, should be cast in the usual form of 
Jewish belief.- One of the fixed teachings 
of the Old Testament concerned itself with 
the Great Day of the Lord. In the prophetic 
vocabulary that phrase meant any time ot 


and the cause of the nation vin- 
dicated. Gradually, however, and especially 
crisis when the enemies of Israel to be 
in the apocalyptic literature of the last pre- 
Christian centuries the idea took the form 
fixed and definite time at the end of 
when all humanity shall be brought 
as prisoners are arraigned in 


overthrown 


were 


as a 
the ages, 
into judgment, 


a court for vindication or punishment. With- 
out discussing the validity of this belief, 


Jesus accepted its form because of the great 
truth it that the conduct of 
is constantly under the divine seru- 


actual value. 


contained man 

passing 

tiny and is being judged at its 
The Language of Jesus. 

It would seem at first that Jesus definitely 


chose to impress the diciples with the thought 


of a future judgment at the end of the ages. 
His reference to the coming of the Son of 
Man in his glory with the angels seems to 
give a precise setting to the picture as re- 
ferring to the future age and the consumma- 
tion of all things. But a reference to his 
common methods of speech robs the utter- 
ance of this definiteness, for it is clear that 


our Lord frequently used just such apocaly- 
describe the constant and pro- 
work in the world. 
before the High Priest at his 
response to the demand whether 
Son of God replied that 
“From this time forth 
Man sitting on the 
coming on the 
26:64). Here of 
very words of 
sSpec- 


tic terms to 


gressive forces of his 


For example, 
trial Jesus in 
really the 
a Ided, 
you shall see the Son of 
right hand of power and 
clouds of heaven. (Matt. 
the 
apocalypses describing the 
visible coming of the expected 
the 
in the sense of 


he were 


he was, and 


course Jesus was 
the Jewish 
tacular and 


deliverer of 


si Oo 
using 


nation. Yet he uses 


words a continuous and ever- 
increasing arrival on his part in the affairs 
of the accomplishment of 
purposes as the God. So in the 
studying, the 


and in the 
Son of 


world 
his 


passage we are language at 


first sight implies a visible and definite 
event, but the meaning is clearly the age- 
long and progressive judgment upon the af- 
fairs of the world which it is the business 
of the kingdom of God to institute. 

It will be seen that in the broad division 
made between the two classes of human 


society under the representation of sheep and 


goats respectively, our Lord is making the 
same great discrimination which John the 


Baptist made between the useful and the use- 
less. John said that the one who came after 
him would separate the wheat from the 
chaff. Jesus says that the sheep and goats 


these, 


are to be divided. The mixed character of 
most oriental flocks as including both sheep 
and goats, though the former were far more 
valuable than the latter, gave force to the 
figure. Every man’s survival value is to be 
reckoned in terms of his usefulness to the 
divine program in the world. 


Surprises. 

‘Inere is also significance in the surprise 
of those who are commended and pronounced 
blessed. To them it seems unaccountable 
that the little that they have been able to 
do should be rated as worth while from the 
standpoint of eternal values. They are not 
commended for their belief in doctrines, their 
observance of ordinances or ritual, or their 
membership in an organization, but for their 
will, their human sympathy and their 
for the unfortunate. In these regards 
they have shown themselves to possess the 
spirit which God approves, and which was 
so clearly shown in the life of Jesus. This is 
the very essence of holy living as our Lord 
viewed it. 


good 


cire 


On the other hand those who are dis- 
approved are equally astonished. The words 
of condemnation are caustic and severe. Not 
of them so far as our study goes is 
with any of the offenses against 
and good conduct which society is 
condemn. It is not that these 
condoned, but rather that some 
things may be taken for granted. Of course 
one whose life is unsocial, hateful, impure, 
proud and vindictive has no part in the 
kingdom of God. But the point which our 
Lord makes in his lesson is that those who 
are indifferent to the welfare of their fel- 
lowmen are useless as members of the divine 
society, and therefore are excluded from the 


one 
charged 
morals 
quick to 
sins are 


company of the blesed. The criterion is 
their attitude toward the Master and his 
little ones, the poor and unfortunate in 
body.and in soul. 


Eternal Decisions. 
Nothing could be more striking than this 


element of surprise in the narrative; the 
surprise of the holy that they have been 
countel worthy of the King’s approval, the 
surprise of the selfish that what they have 
counted as the small sins of their lives, 
hardly worthy of notice, have made them 


ineligible to admission into citizenship in the 
kingdom of God. This puts a very different 
construction upon the laws of admission into 
heaven from what the world and. the chureh 


have commonly taught. From this point of 
view those who are worth while because 


their character and conduct are helpful to 
the King in his work are approved and ad- 
migted. Those who are useless must go else- 
where by the very gravitation of spirits. 


Nor is this a brief and transient decision. 


The conditions into which men choose to go 


day by day are those in which the tenden- 


cies of spiritual growth indicate they will 
abide. There is no arbitrary admission 
into heaven nor exclusion from it. Every 


man abides in the condition for which he 
has prepared himself and to which he be- 


longs. “He that is unjust will be unjust 
stil; he that is filthy will be filthy still; 


he that is righteous will be righteous still 
and he that is holy will be holy still. There 
is no reason to suppose that the change that 
we call death will reverse men’s characters, 
changing good to evil and evil to good. Nor 
that any future judgment will do more than 
confirm the long and persistent choices of 
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the days of our flesh, As long as we go 
on choosing evil there is no other verdict 
upon character. So long as we go on choos- 
ing the good there is no limit to the attain- 
ment of virtue and happiness, in this and 
every other life. . 

And in this work of judgment every day 
is critical, every hour is a time of deci- 
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sion. Whatever may be the truth with re- 
ference to a future judgment, or a last 
judgment, as theologians have called it, the 
far more important question relates” to the 
daily and hourly judgment of God upon the 
lives we live, and to the cumulative power 
of either good or evil in habit to shape 
character and to fix destiny. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


BY W. D, ENDRES 


Topic October 16: Rom. 15:1-3; Ps. 36:7-12. 
Your Amusements, Do They Build Up 
Or Tear Down. 

This subject is so overwhelming one scarce- 
ly knows what to say first. We seem to 
be almost frantic these days in our search 
for amusements. Was pleasure-loving Rome 
ever more so? Perhaps not. Not that amuse- 
ments are bad. Quite the contrary. These 
are strenuous days. We pursue our tasks 
with intensity. And since we are not ma- 
chines we must have diversions. The bur- 
den must be lifted for a time. We must have 
time to change it to the other shoulder. To 
rivit out attention to just one thing would 
make us mono-maniacs. Amusement like 
everything else when used within its place 
is good. But like everything else when car- 
ried to excess it becomes bad. And some 
good people seeing this excess have errone- 
ously concluded that amusement is bad per 
se. 

One of the important things is that we 
control ourselves with respect to our amuse- 
ments, However harmless a_ particular 
amusement may be in itself it becomes 
harmful to us the moment we indulge in 
it to the neglect of other obligations and 
duties. There is nothing wrong for example 
in taking an automobile ride if the oppor- 
tunity is afforded. But if one should become 
so fascinated with it as to neglec this business 
obligations, his duties as teacher or pupil in 
school, or the work of the Sunday-school or 
Christian Endeavor meeting on Sunday eve- 
ning, he is allowing that to become his mas- 
ter which ought to be his servant. That 
which if properly used was right and legiti- 
mate becomes wrong and harmful when car- 
ried to excess. This, of course, is true of 


any sort of amusement or pastime. That 
would be a narrow mind indeed which would 
condemn an evening of social intercourse on 
the part of people either young or old, but 
if these gatherings should become so fre- 
quent and so prolonged as to interfere with 
the more imperative duties,—our daily tasks, 
they become wrong. This is not an infre- 
quent thing. We doubtless know many boys 
and girls in the hign school, and young men 
and women in college who are doing this 
very thing. When we remember how many 
parents are educating their children at heavy 
sacrifices, the truth of these statements is 
apparent. 

All things are good, but not all things 
are fgood amusement. The physical appe- 
tites are good things, but when one seeks to 
amuse himself by drinking and drinking, he 
is traveling the road of the drunkard and the 
glutton. Even alcohol is a good thing when, 
as it can in a thousand ways, be made 
to serve human needs. But when men drink 
it as a means of amusement it becomes one 
of the most destructive*agencies known to the 
race. It opens the way for over-indulgence 
in other bodily functions and becomes one 
of the destroyers of both soul and body. 


Our amusements then like everything else 
that we do must be selected from the Christ- 
ian point of view. That is to say, will this 
or that form of amusement which we choose 
geact favorably or unfavorably upon the 
realization of our Christian ideal? By that 
standard let us select and test our amuse- 
ments as we touch other things. By that 
standard let us measure the amusements 
which now engage us and by tat same stand- 
ar. let us seek to have others determine their 
forms of diversion. 


By-Products of Missions 


BY J. S. KIRTLEY. 


The Packing-house people sometimes tell 
us that they try to make expenses on the 
main product, which is meat, and get their 
profits on the by-products. 

The main product of the oil business, of 
course, is oil, but there is a long list of useful 
by-products, which we are familiar with. 


We find something like that in missionary 
work, only a great deal more marked. The 
main product of missions is converts to 
Christ and His cause, and we find them in 
such large numbers, that we have to call the 
work a great success, and we find a long list 
of by-products, each one so valuable that 
we would have to call the enterprise a tre- 
mendous success, even if it had produced 
only that particular by-product. 

Perhaps we American people can appre- 
ciate the financial returns from our invest- 
ment in missions as well as anybody else can. 
Fifty years ago Henry Venn stated that when 
@ missionary had been abroad twenty years 
he was worth £10,000 a year to British com- 
merce. Today any one of our missionaries 
in Africa, or China, or Japan, is worth that 
much to any one of our great centers of 
trade, like Chicago, or New York. The 
world’s trade with the Congo is due to Stan- 


‘ey and Stanley is due entirely to Livings- 
ton, who, on his last return to Africa, said 
he must go back and open a path for com- 
merce and Christianity. He was called the 
great trade opener. 

Testimony of the London Times. 

As to South Africa, the London Times 
says: “We owe it to our missionaries that 
the whole region of South Africa has been 
opened up.” Our exports to Africa are nearly 
$30,000,000 and our imports from there about 
$20,000,000—mostly due to the missionaries. 
We have been getting things from them, but 
the best thing is that the missionaries have 
taught them to want our goods. What the 
missionaries use the natives always want 
and the local dealers carry for sale—con- 
densed milk and clothes and farming im- 
plements and rubber tubing and soap and 
packing-house products, especially beef ex- 
tracts. Every mission means a school and 
every school a market. Industrial schools 


mean American implements. 
Followed by Railroads. 

Railroads are being built by the thousand 
miles in Africa and China, and that means 
that American manufacturers and builders 
are putting up bridges over the rivers of 
Asia and Africa and the Philippines and 
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building houses by the thousand. From the 
one point of Apia, in the Samoan islands, we 
have a trade of one-quarter million; with 
the Fiji Islands in 1905 it_was five and one- 
quarter millions; with Hawaii we have a 
trade of twenty million exports and thirty 
million imports; with Asiatic countries we 
had a trade of $128,000,000 in 1905, and as the 
great revival in Corea came on our trade 
with that country jumped from six to four- 
teen million in two years. John W. Foster 
was right in saying that the missionary is 
the forerunner of commerce. 

They started the savings banks of India 
and industries everywhere; have created 
wants which we are supplying; have pro- 
moted business integrity; have introduced 
better business systems; have opened the 
way for every kind of American worker in 
those countries, as well as for all kinds of 
American products. And it has just started. 
The churches of Chicago, to take an illustra- 
tion, gave last year to foreign missions 
$164,000, and that is a very small part of the 
financial return which the business men of 
the city have gotten from it. If the mer- 
chants and manufacturers and traders of 
our country had employed those men and 
women to go out and work as they have 
done in the interest of business, it would 
have been a wise investment and very in- 
expensive. 

Political Results. 


The by-product next in interest to us is the 
political. No other class of citizens have 
done so much for our government. Our pres- 
ent status in the world and our fortunate 
diplomatic relations are very largely the 
result of their influence on foreign govern- 
ments. They have done three things for us 
—have been steadily transforming those 
nations and fitting them for such relations 
with us; have retrieved the reputations which 
our adventurers and some of our traders 
gave us, and in many cases have been the 
wisest and most influential diplomats. 

Mr. Taft tells us that the present budding 
of China into new life is the result of their 
work. That is the reason we now possess 
Hawaii and Samoa. The testimony of Eng- 
lish officers in India is that the missionaries 
have done more than all others together and 
are effecting the most far-reaching social 
and political changes. Marquis Ito says that 
Japan’s present development is chiefly due 
to the missionaries. Admiral Uriu says to 
them they owe their stable foundation. Ad- 
ministrative methods have been devised in 
almost all places under their advice. With- 
out them our present advantages could never 
have been secured. 

A Long List. 

When we come to write the history of the 
African state the history will begin with 
the coming of the missionary. The names of 
the men who have been of such incalculable 
value to our country could be written, but 
there is not room for the long list. Had 
our government employed men to do for it 
what they have done, it would have had to 
pay them more than we have paid them. 

No accurate charts of the world would be 
possible today without the work they did. 
They have been our explorers and historians. 
Twenty-five years ago all we knew about 
Oriental countries was from missionaries. 
All the books were written by them. Of. 
late other explorers and historians are fol- 
lowing them. Some of our travelers, on their 
return confessed to ignorance or indiffer- 
ence or prejudice before going, but without 
fail they give missionaries credit for what 
they have done, not only in their direct re- 
ligious work, but in these great secondary 
results of their work. 

Among them we may name President Taft, 
Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, Robert Louis 


(Continued on page 23.) 
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It will pay any chureh to raise a purse 
and send its pastor 

He will be a better preacner 

He will be a bigger man for getting out 
into the world of the church’s larger life 


and problems 
give him credentia!s 


And do n rget t 
as a delegat American Christian Mis 
sionary Societ vy signed bv the chureh 
clerk 

Let al Illinois Disciples note the 
countenance of J. Fred Jones on another 
page, read the article, remember his services 
to your cause and send to the Christian 
Centur' gift It need not be a large one 
but a kindly one 


4 series of meetings is being held at Pat 


Kan., by W. P. Reedy 


sons, 


Herbert Yeuell is in a meeting at Marshall, 
lll. He reports ninety accessions. 


L. M. Moody, formerly of Meadville, Pa., 
has been called to Buffalo, N. Y 


Foundations have been laid for a hand 


some new church at Hamilton, Ohio 


Many additions are being the 
church at New Castle, Pa., under the min- 
of D. P. Shafer 


made to 


istry 
Central Christian Church of Lebanon, Ind.., 


has issued invitations to a “Home-coming” 


day on Sunday, Oct, 2. 


G. P. Clark, our minister at Perkins, Okla.. 
has removed to Enid and will enter the Ok- 
lahoma Christian University 


THE 


Harry M. Barnett of Webb City, Mo., will 


conduct a meeting at Hudson, IIl., the first 
part of October. 
W. Bedall, who recently closed his work 


at Willows, Cal., is now settled as the pastor 
at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


of the church 


The Minnesota South-west District conven- 
tion was held at Cleveland Sept. 12-14. ©. 
B. Osgood of Mankato was elected president. 


The meeting at Shirley, Ill., under the 
leadership of F. L. Starbuck of Eureka, 
closed recently with forty-two additions, and 
much interest was manifested. 

Charles Reign Scoville continues his meet- 
ing at Litehfield, Ill. A novel feature was 
a Sunday afternoon parade by the Sunday- 
school children led by the city band. 

P. C. Macfarlane, secretary of the Brother- 


hood of Disciples is ill with appendicitis in 
He was progressing en- 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
couragingly at last report. 

H. A. Denton, of Bradford, Ind., has re- 
ceived an urgent call from the church at 
Troy, N. Y. It has not yet been announced 
that he has accepted. 

The sermon subjects at Central Church, 
Indianapolis, Sunday, Sept. 25, were “The 


Model Church” and “How We May Hinder 
Others.” 

Mrs. Nannie M. Dunkin of the Associated 
Charities, Bloomington, addressed a union 
meeting of the four churches at Danville, 
111., Sept. 22. 

At his first service after his return trom 
a summer abroad, Edger DeWitt Jones spoke 
to his congregation of First Church, Bloom- 
ington, Illl., on “A Sunday in Ireland.” 


W. E. Crabtree of San Diego, Cal., writes: 
“I have married 100 couples since Jan. 1, 
1910. If any minister excels in this respect, 
let him speak up.” 

Thomas H. Papplewell, Arkansas City, 
Kan., reports eight additions to the chureh 
in the past month, and a Sunday schoo] of 
300. 

The annual convention of the Cass County 
churches was held Sunday, Sept. 25, at the 
Ninth Street Church, Logansport, Ind., the 
given by E. R. Edwards of 


address being 


Koxomo. 

H. O. Breeden and Charles Clayton Morri- 
will preach at the morning and evening 
services, respectively, celebrating the semi- 
centennial anniversary of the Central Church, 


son 


Des Moines, lowa. 

The Seventeenth annual convventiom of the 
Arkansas Christian Endeavor Union will be 
held at Fort Smith, Oct. 25-27. Dr. Francis 


E. Clark, the founder of Christian Endeavor, 


will be one of the speakers. 

The church at Red Bluff, Cal.., 
Ellis Purlee, for nine years the minister at 
Colfeyville, Kans., as its minister. Mr. Purlee 
has arrived and is rapidly getting hold of the 
situation in that city. 


has eailed 


At a Sunday-school parade held recently 
at Tacoma, Wash., the Disciples’ schools 
looked forward to having 1,500 children in 


line. This is 


Tacoma sloga n, 


certainly living up to the 
“Watch us grow.” 


The First Church of Fresno, Cal., has ex- 
tended a eall to J. Griggs Mize,late of Ken- 
tucky University, to become assistant pastor. 
It is reported he has accepted and will enter 
upon labors at once. Ray O. Miller is 
the .regular pastor. 


his 


The new church at Sanger, Cal., was dedi- 
cated recently. F. M. Dowling, of Los An- 
geles, was announced to preach the dedicatory 
sermon. J. L. Snyder is the minister, and 
his work has been especially successful in 
this field. 
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C. H. Winders, secretary, writes that the 
Indianapolis Ministers’ Association, Monday 
morning, Sept. 26, (28 being present) voted 
unanimously to endorse the move for a Dele. 
gate Convention and the union. of. our mis- 
sionary interests. 


Word has been received of the death of 
Mrs. Jesse P. McKnight, wife of the pastor 
of Magnolia Avenue Church, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Mrs. McKnight was greatly beloved 
by this congregation, having been identified 
with it since its organization seven years 
ago. 

Dr. W. T. Moore that he has not 
received a single vote against his proposal 
to have the Topeka convention authorize a 
letter to the denominations of Christendom 
urging a plea for Christian-union. He has 
received letters from many of the leading 
men of the brotherhood. 


SAVS 


Miss Mary Kelley, a consecrated mission- 
ary of Nankin, China, reported a great re. 
vival at the mission station with which she 
is connected. She mentions the fact that as 
one of the results of the meeting sixty-three 
women and girls who became Christians have 
been placed under her tuition. 


The church at Ukiah, Cal., has extended a 
unanimous call to Frank S. Ford, retiring 
pastor of the First church of San Francisco, 
to take up the work in that city. Mr. Ford, 
who is president of the State Board of Mis- 
sions, has not announced his decision in the 
matter. 


The following is the recommendation passed 
by the [Illinois State Convention refer- 
ence to which was made in our editorial note 
last week. “It is the judgment of your 
board that the churches should enable the 
society to support missions in Chicago in a 
manner adequate to the field. 


Through the ministry of J. W. Kerns, Ven- 
tral Chureh, Austin, Tex., is increasing in all 
its activities The West Austin Chureh, 
which had a great financial burden hanging 
over it, has been relieved by the management 
of State Evangelist Boggers and the officers 
of Central Church, of which it is now a mis- 
sion. 


The North Lawrence, Kans., Sunday-school 
has opened up a unique contest in the form 
of a football game. A chart has been marked 
off like a football gridiron, the majority of 
each team counting on yards gained. The 
contest will continue until] the holiday sea- 
son when a banquet will be served by the 
defeated team. : 


G. F. Williams of Oregon, has just closed 
a very fine meeting at Willamina, that state, 
resulting in the organization of a church of 
sixty-five members. Sixteen of these were 
brethren living in the community and forty 
were by baptism. The finest corner in the 
city was purchased and paid for, on which a 
suitable house of worship will be built. 


" First Church, Fresno, Cal., which is already 
supporting a missionary in both the home 
and foreign field, has added another depart- 
ment to its activities in a mission Sunday- 
school in another part of the city, support- 
ing the leader called to take charge of this 
work. These two Home Living-links are 
supported out of the regular treasury, the 
same as the pastor. 


The church at Mason City, Iowa, shows 
a commendable and progressive spirit in 
plans which are under way for the con- 
struction of a parsonage. With all our 
vaunted American progressiveness, we are 
put to shame by the Scotch “manses” and 
English “rectories” which our brethren over 
the sea provide as a matter of course for 
the temporal needs of their ministers. 


Tolbert F. Weaver has been in two good 
meetings. at Orange and Bertram, Texas. 
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He is now located at Austin, Tex., and in ad- 
dition to taking some work in the State 
University, will preach at Cameron, George- 
town and Bertram. He reports that Dr. 
Jewett of the Texas Bible Chair, is doing 
a fine work and reaching many University 
atudents. 


Mrs. George A. Miller, wife of the pastor 
of Ninth Street Church, Washington, D. C., 
died last week. Mr. Miller passed through 
Chicago enroute to Bloomington, IIl., where 
interment was made. This news will touch 
many hearts. 


Miss Cora Dawson, who for years was in 
charge of a large orphanage at Peoria, Lil., 
and later the superintendent of a home for 
aged women in St. Louis, has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Colorado 
Christian Home, and is already at work. 
Miss Dawson is an experienced worker. Her 
splendid ability is being used to develop this 
new and growing benevolent institution of 
the brotherhood. 


E. B. Bagby, pastor of the church at Ft. 
Smith, Ark., appeared in the Christian Or- 
phan’s Home in St. Louis, not long since, 
with a whole family of needy little ones from 
his community. Mr. Bagby did not feel that 
he could trust them to come alone. He ex- 
pressed himself as being delighted with what 
he saw in the Home. He has just received 
a unanimous call to the Harlem Avenue 
Church at Baltimore. 

Texas Christian University opened its ses- 
sion of 1910-11 on Sept, 14, at Fort Worth, 
Texas. The removal there was occasioned by 
its buildings at Waco being destroyed by 
fire, with nearly a total loss of equipment. 
The temporary quarters at Fort Wortn are 
satisfactory for the present, but plans for 
a new plant will be selected at an early date, 
with an expenditure of about $270,000. ine 
enrollment is up to tue standard of previous 
years. 

C. C. Wilson of Bellefontaine, Ohio, in a 
recent sermon on civic needs and ideals, 
touched on the necessity of bringing relig- 
ion into politics, not politics into religion, 
showing the wide difference between the two, 
and further if the Christianity of Jesus was 
given to us to meet every human need, 
its workers must keep abreast with the 
progress of humanity in other lines, so that 
they may have a full appreciation of these 
needs. 


The twentieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Walnut Street Church}? Canton, LIL, 
was observed Sept. 27 and 28. The exercises 
included a history of each department ot 
tne church and many letters were read from 
former pastors, evangelists and members. 
Addresses were made by a number of 
speakers among whom were J. A. Barnett of 
Galesburg, C. R. James of Ipava, William 
Price and W. F. Turner of Peoria, S. H. 
Zendt of Bloomington, B. H. Cleaver of 
Lewistown and A. I. Zeller of Cuba. 


At the annual Rally Day services at First 
Church, Hagerstown, Md., Sept. 25, a large 
enthusiastic audience was present, and those 
familiar with the work, say the affairs of the 
church were never in a more healthy con- 
dition, and that the outlook was never so 
bright for the future. The sermon subject 
was “To Every Man His Work,” and the les- 
son was applied to the individual responsi- 
bility of every member in the work of the 
season upon which the church is now enter- 
ing. Dr. R. H. Crossfield, of Transylvania 
University has been secured to conduct an 
evangelistic meeting later in the year. 


Cecil J. Armstrong of Troy, N. Y., has 
accepted the hearty call of the Union Church, 
Monroe, Wis., and will enter upon his work 
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at once. This is the congregation composed 
of Baptists and Disciples united some six 
years ago under the leadership of J. H. Ber- 
key. The work has grown steadily since then 
and the church is now undertaking positive 
advances for which the members feel the need 
of a most competent leader. Mr. Armstrong’s 
long and successful pastorate at Troy, his 
well trained mind and splendid Christian 
character make all friends of the Monroe 
church feel sure that success will crown the 
work. 


The opening this year of the Oklahoma 
Christian University is one in which the 
people of Enid take great pride, It is the 
institution of all institutions of this young, 
thriving city. An ideal university located 
out on the fertile prairies in an index to the 
public that the cowboy is gone, and the wild 
and woolly west eliminated and instead those 
refining influences of higher and better edu- 
cation substituted therefor. The brilliant 
array of talent constituting the faculty is a 
credit to any educational institution. The 
facilities are the very latest and there is no 
question as to the standing of the school. The 
financial condition is good and _ before 
the year is ended it will be free of debt and 
an endowment of over fifty thousand dollars 
will be one of its assets. President Zollars 
has worked incessantly for the past three 
years and each year he has observed an in- 
crease in the attendance and a call for larger 
and more schools until now he sees a real 
college, graduating men in the A. B, and 
A. M. degrees. To him has the mighty re- 
sponsibility been entrusted and his broad 
shoulders have born the burden and wrought 
hard to bring the success. 


A beautiful new church is in process of 
construction at Hastings, Neb., at a cost of 
about $26,000. The plan is a distinct de- 
parture from the ecclesiastical architecture 
of past generations, being arranged and 
planned to meet original and modern re- 
quirements. Provision for the institutional 
development of the work has been made, in- 
cluding a gymnasium, shower baths, and a 
large club room and library which will be 
open every day, to afford a pleasant and 
profitable place for young men to spend their 
evenings. Under the pastorate of its pres- 
ent minister R. A. Schell, there has been an 
expansion in growth in all the activities of 
the church, 


Dr. Errett Gates, who is spending a year 
abroad, has been studying in the libraries 
of Edinburgh University for several] months. 
He goes October 1 to Germany where the re- 
mainder of the year will be spent. Dr. 
Gates has made a number of trips to the 
places which Alexander and Thomas Camp- 
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bell’s lives touched. He will begin the story 
of his observations as soon as the editor’s 
current series is completed. Dr Gates will 
tell a very interesting story. During his 
stay in Edinburgh he has-been preaching 
every Sunday for the congregation of Discip- 
les (our “British” brethren). A personal 
letter from James Nimmo, an. eider in the 
congregation says that they have greatly en- 
joyed their fellowship with him. “He has 
made himself much at home and has been 
so helpful that we shall miss him.” 


F, H. Groom, pastor of Central Church, 
Tacoma, Wash., is doing a good work in 
bringing before the public the subject of 
child delinquency, and the necessity of deal- 
ing with this vital’ subject in a more per- 
sonal manner. There has been too muen of 
the “soulless corporation” spirit in this work, 
a fact that is being more and more recog- 
nized by courts and public alike. Mr. Groom 
is a member of the state visitation board, 
and has interested himself particularly in 
the Industrial Home at Chehalis, Wash. 
With certain of the children there he keeps 
up a regular correspondence, letting them 
know they have a friend and adviser. shis 
problem, which is comparatively a modern 
one, due to the somewhat unnatural life of 
the crowded city, is one of the vital ones 
that confront us, when we consider what 
its neglect would mean to coming genera- 
tions. 


Plans are under way looking to the merg- 
ing of the congregations of Fourth Church 
and the Hammett Place Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. Both of these churches are of about 
the same importance, and each owns about 
the same amount of property. It is thought 
by the members of the Fourth Church, who 
are making the overtures, that, by com- 
bining forces, a strong church could be 
formed, which would mean a larger growth 
and better equipment. The site would be 
changed so as to make the combined church 
stand at some point between the two present 
locations. “What a city needs,” said 
E, T. Edmunds, pastor of the Fourth Church, 
recently, “is not weak churches, but strong 
ones. The large organization has more than 
double the power of two small ones whien 
merge.” An instance in point in the Disciples’ 
Brotherhood is that of the $250,000 
Union Avenue Christian Church, which was 
formed by the merging of the old Mount 
Cabanne and Central churches. The Fourth 
Church is about twenty-five years « « Its 
property consists of the church building and 
a lot on Florissant avenue, near O’Fallon 
Park. There is a membership of several 
hundred, about the same as the membership 
of the Hammett Place Church. Rey. C. C. 
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Garrigues is pastor of the Hammett Place 
Church. He recently resigned, but recon- 
sidered when the congregation began to agi- 
tate a plan for building. It is thought that 
this movement toward building may be taken 
advantage of by both congregations. The 
merging, if adopted, will involve the resigna- 
tion of each pastor, and a re-election. 


What promises to be a social event of ex- 
ceptional significance in Chicago Discipledom 
is the reception to be given in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest McDonald Bowman as a 
“home coming” greeting to them on their 
return from Europe. The occasion is being 
arranged by the Christian Business Men’s 
Association of which Mr. Bowman is chair- 
man. The Palmer House is to be the place 
of the party and the plates are two dollars 
each. Mr. Bowman is one of the prominent 
business men of Chicago and combines with 
his practical life a deep and constant in- 
terest in religion and especially in the work 
of the Disciples of Christ. 


In the course of a few hours on the first 
Saturday in October, a church building will 
be erected within the town of Tolleston, Ind. 
The structure is to be known as the First 
Christian Church and during the day follow- 
ing its hasty birth members will congregate 
to hear the dedicatory sermon by the pastor, 


Mrs. Martha Trimble. Not a_ timber 
will be fitted, not a nail driven to- 
wards the construction until the signal 
is given by the ingenious leader C. J. 


Sharp of the Hammond church of Christ. 
Then the 100 volunteers will commence 
operations and the expected result will 
be a frame building 20 feet in width, 50 feet 
in length and 20 feet from ground to eaves. 
All materials and fixtures for the proposed 
house of worship have been ordered and are 
to be delivered before the eventful day. All 
furnishings not requiring unobtainable appli- 
ances in the construction will be made upon 
the grounds. Special appointed committees 
will build various necessities such as the pul- 
pit stand and pews. The plan is to conduct 
work on the order of the olden time barn 
raising festivities. The women’s societies 
of the Hammond and Gary churches will 
serve dinner to the workmen. A similar 
enterprise was recently carried to completion 
at Long Beach, Cal., when a bungalow cap- 
able of seating 300 people was built by the 
East Side congregation, in one day. 


Mr. T. W. Phillips, of Newcastle, Pa., has 
just given $1,000 to the National Benevolent 
Association. Mr. Phillips is deeply interest- 
ed in the work in which the Association is 
engaged, and makes this gift outright as an 
expression of his sympathy and as an evi- 
dence of his appreciation. The Association 
has usually occupied a night period on cue 
program of the National Convention. In 
response to a demand for more time .or busi- 
ness it has surrendered its place on the pro- 
gram of the evening of the last day, and will 
appear at 10 o’clock on Friday morning. 
Th: old ‘adies whe have been eo teautifu” 
eared for in Eugene, Oregon, have been re- 
moved to Walla Walla, Wash. This is in 
line with the purpose of the Association to 
unite all of its work in the Northwest, set- 
tling it at Walla Walla. Work on the new 
building that is to be used as a Home for 
the Aged, in Dallas, Texas, has been suspend- 
ed on account of the lack of funds, This 
building was begun about six months ago in 
response to the imperative demand for the 
enlargement of facilities for the care of aged, 
indigent brethren. The walls are up and 
under roof. It will require about $8,000 to 
complete this building, which will cost about 
$24,000. Thirty-two applications from per- 
sons desiring a home have been received in 
the last few months. Several of these are 
from preachers or their widows, and nearly 
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all of them from persons who have rendered 
conspicuous service in behalf of primitive 
Christianity. The Association will maintain 
a rest room at the Topeka Convention, with 
a trained nurse in charge. The room will be 
equipped with easy chairs and cots. It will 
be open throughout the entire convention for 
the free use of those in attendance upon the 
convention who may need its benefits. Special 
attention will be given to caring for those 
who may be taken sick or suffer from ac- 
cident. 


On Sunday, Sept. 18, the corner stone of the 
new church at Boise, Idaho, was laid. This is 
to be a handsome structure of pressed 
brick and stone, built at an expenditure 
of about $45,000. This church was establish- 
ed in 1887 with a membership of about 
twenty. This has grown to 350, with every 
department of the church in flourishing con- 
dition. In his sermon, the pastor, A. L. 
Chapman, touched on Christian union as fol- 
lows: “Believing that the divided state of 
Christendom is one of the greatest hindrances 
to the progress of the gospel and the conver- 
sion of the world, we shal] seek to make our 
influence count for the promotion of Christian 
union. It is not merely unity that we seek, 
but a union that is visible and such as will 
impress the world. The Savior prayed for 
a union that might be seen, that the world 
might believe that God had sent Him. The 
world today looks on and sees a divided 
church and will not believe in Christ. In 
our advocacy of Christian union we shall 
seek not only to wear a name, accept a 
creed and confession of faith and practice 
ordinances that are catholic, scriptural and 
entirely possible of acceptance by all Christ- 
ians without compromise of convictions, but 
also to manifest the spirit of union and even 
hold ourselves in the attitude of Christ to- 
wards all those who love the Lord in sin- 
cerity and truth. It is in no exclusive sense 
that we desire to be known as simply Christ- 
ians, for that is the common family name 
of all the followers of Christ, but we insist 
that all party names should be thrown aside. 
And it is not in a dogmatic spirit nor with 
the assumption of superior knowledge that 
we practice only the immersion of the pen- 
itent believer in Christ as baptism, but rather 
with the conviction that this form and sub- 
ject of baptism are not only scriptural, but 
also the most likely of acceptance by a united 
church, because all Christian bodies _re- 
cognize the immersion of a penitent believer 
as Christian baptism. Realizing that it is 
much more difficult to practice a doctrine 
than to set it forth theoretically, we wish 
to give ourselves to the practice of union 
by the cultivation and exhibition of all the 
Christian graces and virtues and thus ex- 
emplify the plea we make and which we 
desire to advocate with all the zeal, love 
and intelligence of our beings.” 


A New President for Keuka 
College 


At the close of the school year 1909-1910, 
Keuka College suffered a great loss in the 
resignation of Mr. Arthur Braden, as presi- 
dent. While Mr. Braden had been with the 
college but one year, he had won his way to 
the hearts of the faculty, students, residents 
of the college community, and general con- 
stituency of the institution. Believing in the 
work and mission of the school and in its 
great possibilities in the future, Mr. Braden 
himself was loath to give up the work, but 
was forced to on account of his health. 

The trustees found it difficult in so short 
a time and in the face of a necessary stren- 
nous campaign for funds to meet the current 
expenses of the school to secure a man for 
the vacancy. It was not until nearly time 
for school to open that they secured the con- 
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sent of Rev. Jos. A. Serena, of Syracuse, to 
assume the responsibilities of the head of the 


Institution. He would not, however, accept 
the office until certain financial conditions 
were met. The Ball Brothers, of Muncie, 


Ind., made possible the meeting of. these con- 
ditions by pledging $5,000 yearly for three 
years in case a like amount was raised. The 
trustees heroically went to work to secure 
these funds, and in less than two years $15,- 
000 was secured in pledges to supplement the 
Ball Brothers’ gift. 

The success of the undertaking is shown 
by the fact that the whole amount witu tie 
exception of $300 or $400 was raised within a 
very few miles of the school. “Little Yates,” 
one of the smallest counties in New York, 
responding most nobly to the call, shows that 
it appreciates the need of its home college. 

Thus Keuka College starts upon its 20th 
year of work with a brighter view financially 
than it has had for some time. Still its 
great success in securing $30.000 for the next 
three years is but a beginning. We must not 
rest upon our oars. The noble gifts of the 
Ball Brothers and the immediate locality 
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have opened the way to greater things. It 
should only be a spur to the friends in New 
York and throughout the country at large 
to contribute to the immediate needs of the 
school and to a. permanent endowment fund, 
which is absolutely necessary to the life of 
the Institution. In fact the whole amount of 
$30,000 was given with the definite under- 
standing that the religious denominations 
back of the school would immediately raise 
funds for endowment. 

Mr. Serena, who was pastor of the First 
Church of Disciples, in Syracuse, has been in 
close touch with the institution as trustee 
and member of the executive committee since 
the Disciples acquired a co-operative interest 
in the school. He holds degrees from Eureka 
College and Harvard University, and before 
taking up his work in the ministry, spent 
several years in business. In point of abil- 
ity, training and experience, Mr. Serena is 
well fitted for his new work. His wide circle 
of friends and acquaintances predict a bright 
future for Keuka College under his leader- 
ship. W. L. Jupp, Secretary. 
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Illinois Convention’s New 
President 


The election of John R. Golden, pastor of 

® the West Side Church, Springfield, as presi- 
dent of the state convention for the coming 
year is a merited honor to a young preacher 
and to the convention itself.'.Mr. Golden’s 
ministry has been given a repute for mili- 
tancy which one can hardly credit on meeting 
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him for the first time. There is a reserve 
and modesty about him that makes you won- 
der how he has ever conceived the purpose 
of running for the state legislature. But 
he did, and was elected and served his term 
with honor. That was while he was pastor 
at Gibson City. His two years at Springtield 
have been fruitful in the upbuilding of the 
church and the great enlargement and beauti- 
fying of the building. He ranks in the front 
in Springfield and Illinois. 


Notes From the Foreign 
Society 


The church at Lebanon, Indiana, L. E. 
Brown, pastor, becomes a Living-link in the 
Foreign Society and sends the entire $600 
necessary. This is a great victory, and Bro- 
ther Brown writes that the church is very 
happy in its consummation. The church plans 
to become a Living-link in the home field 
next year, through the C. W. B. M. 

One of our good Ohio women sends $1,000 
for the foreign work and says in her letter: 
“I have decided to give the right of way to 
my missionary contributions this month and 
let some of my bills I expected to pay wait 
over.” 

A letter from Chas. S. Settlemyer of Nan- 
kin, China, states that he and his bride (nee 
Miss Edna Kurz of Nankin) have been spend- 
ing their honeymoon in Japan. 

Your Secretary gave an address on “I'each- 
ing Missions in the Sunday-school” at the 
Kentucky State Convention at Owensboro 
recently. The interest manifested in this sub- 
ject was extremely gratifying. Quantities 
of literature’ on the subject were sold at 
the close of the session. We believe mis- 
sionary instruction in the Sunday-schools is 
one of the most needed things. The Foreign 
Society has a beautiful new announcement or 
catalogue on this subject. It will be sent 
free on application. It is surprising how 
much material is available for such work in 
the Sunday-school. 

The First Church, Kansas City, Mo., plans 
to become a Living-link in the Foreign So- 
ciety. W. F. Richardson is the pastor. 
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D. A. Ewers of Australia writes, “We are 
expecting an enthusiastic conference with 
Brother Rains when he lands September 5. 
Our Foreign offering last month was a recoru 
breaker. Over $8,300 reported so far and 
more than $3,000 of that from South Austra- 
lia. Rains’ visit will give the work great im- 
petus.” 

Secretary F. M. Rains writes from the 
Fiji Islands on his way to Australia, He 
says: “One of the Seventh Day Advent Sec- 
retaries is on board making a tour of their 
mission stations. There are only about 80,000 
of them in the United States, and they have 
more missionaries on the foreign fields than 
we have. They average over $4.00 per mem- 
ber for Foreign Missions.” 

Professor Frank Marshall of Oklahoma 
Christian University reports a mission study 
class of more than 125 members. That is 
great! Hiram will have to look well to her 
laurels to beat that. Profesor Marshall 1s 
rsing Bolonge, by Eva N. Dye as a text 
book, 

The indications are that this will be a 
great mission study year. Many orders are 
already coming in for text books. Dr. 
Hurd of Hiram succeeds Professor C. T. Paul 
as leader of the great class there. Professor 
Paul is now at the head of the Missionary 
Training School, Indianapolis. 

Dr. A. L. Shelton of Batang reports that 
he has been visiting the villages and moun- 
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tains near Batang. At the time of writing 
all the missionaries were in good health and 
were joyfully expecting the arriva] of Dr. 
Hardy. 

There is an epidemic of cholera in Harda, 
India. One of the Indian evangelists was 
taken down with it. For a time his life 
was despaired of, but at last report he was 
on the way back to health. 

Since his return to the Philippines, W. H. 
Hanna has been operated upon twice. The 
operations were performed by Dr. Lemmon 
in Manila, It is believed by the physicians 
now that he will have no further trouble 
from this source. 

The misionaries at Batang believe that that 
is the proper place to build the school, chapel 
and hospital, and even if the country were 
open at Lassa, Batang is the center of a 
good population, and all the import-roads 
meet there. 

Dr. Paul Wakefield and family sailed from 
San Francisco September 27 on the “Man- 
churia.” They go directly to Chao Hsien. 
Dr. Macklin returns to China immediately 
after the Topeka Convention, Miss Bertha 
Clawson sails for Japan on the 7th of October. 
R. Ray Eldred and wife start for Africa 
within a few weeks. 

The Foreign Society is planing for a great 
exhibit of literature and curios at Topeka. 
This will be in charge of C. W. Plopper, 
Treasurer of the Society. 
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The fourth edition of “Bolenge” is now on 
the press and will be ready to be sent out 
in a few days. This book has had a remark- 
able sale. Ira Adina Paternoster gave a copy 
to the missionary training home in Adelaide, 
Australia. One of the teachers writes: 
“This is one of the most charming mission 
ary stories that I read. One calcu- 
lated to stimulate prayer and effort in the 
interest of the regions beyond. May God’s 
richest blessing abide on the faithful few who 
out on the Congo are shining as lights in a 
dark place. 

The Foreign Society occupies Thursday, 
the 13th of October at Topeka. The Board of 
Managers meets on Tuesday, the 11th, at 3:30 
p.m. The meeting is to be in the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

The Foreign Society has published a Con- 
cise History of itself and work. This his- 
tory was written by the missionaries on the 
field and not someone in his study at 
home. It was written as the Epistles to the 
New Testament were written, at the front. 
There illustrations in this 
work. It is the nominal price of 
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are two hundred 
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J. C, Jessen reports three conversions from 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

STEPHEN J. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 28, 
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New England Convention 


Che Forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Disciples of Christ in New England was 
held with the Brockton, Mass., church, Sept. 
8 to ll. About one hundred delegates were 
present from our New England churches, The 
little church in Brockton did nobly in caring 
for the delegates. Owing to the size of our 
church building the meetings were held in 
the Wendell Ave. Congregational church 
building, and the communion service in the 
First Congregational Church. Most of the 
general societies had a representative present. 
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Their messages were cheering and helpful. 
The annual reports showed a year of hard 
work with some gains in this most difficult 


field. The treasurer’s report showed all bills 
paid with over a thousand dollars in the 
treasury. 


Two questions of interest were discussed 
by the convention. The employment of a 
general evangelist and secretary for New 
England, and the establishment of a wible 
Chair in connection with Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

The of our own men were 
a high order. Every church in New Englanil 
is supplied at present with a pastor. 

Plans were put in operation to hold next 
year’s meeting at Lubec, Maine, in conjunc 
tion with the convention of the maritime 
provinces. 

Danbury, Conn. 


addresses of 
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A Secretary Who Serves and 
Sees 


The esteem in which State Secretary |). 
Fred Jones is held by his brethren was 
evinced by a resolution at the Springfield 
convention granting him a month’s vacation 
and suggesting that a purse of $100 be made 
up for his expenses. We have not heard that 
the latter feature got any more tangible 
than a suggestion. The Christian Century 
take the liberty of making itself the treas 
urer of such a fund. We will receive and 
acknowledge gifts from 50 cents up to $1") 
from friends of Mr. Jones who wish to tes 
tify their appreciation. J. Fred Jones has 
served Illinois for fifteen years. It 
splendid record of achievement which 
upon the wall of the state convention head 
quarters a few weeks since. Being state 
secretary is a big and hard task. To most 
ehurch people the appeal of state missions is 
not very thrilling. It hasn’t the 
in it, or seems not to have, that the foreign 
mission appeal possesses. The 


is a 


hung 


romance 


secretary 15 
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SEcRETARY J. 





constantly among _ indif- 
This is the hardest kind 


therefore working 
ference and inertia. 






of work. But Mr Jones finds his compensa- 
tion in the fact that progress is gradually 
made toward his ideals. He is a man 
of ideals. And if we have any fault 
to find with him it is that he does not put 
sufficient argument back of his _ ideals 
to make them win out in our state policy. 
Some of the good proposals tist met with 
defeat at Springfield were inspired by the 


feited because 
Our state 
work needs 


state secretary. 
they weren’t adequately explained. 
convention and much of our state 
reconstruction. No one sees 
our good-natured secretary. 


They were <e 


this beiter than 


We could wish 











employment are unusually good. 
the year. 


THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 





DRAKE UNIVERSITY AND 


Drake University is twenty-nine years old, has eleven buiiuings 
devoted exclusively to school purposes, employs more than 15U in 
structors, and has an annual attendance of more than 1,8U0 students 
The University is located in the best suburb of “Beautiful Des 
Moines,” with easy access to every point of educational and religious 
interest in the city. Library facilities are unexcelled in the West, 
living expenses are moderate and opportunities for remunerative 
School is in session throughout 








any other of our schools. 
offers the advantages to be found at Drake University. The College 
of Medicine of Drake Unjyersity is standard by every test applied 
to such institutions. The training of the medical missionary in 
College of Liberal Arts, the College of the Bible and the College of 
Medicine assures the best preparation for complete service. 








CAMPUS 


No other institution in the Brotherhood 





Scholarships for Bible College Students 


Free scholarships are provided by the university and its friends 


The Bible College of Drake University was established at the 


opening of the school in 1881. It is 


Free from the limitations of man-made creeds and sectarian domi- 
nation; has a faculty of earnest scholars, each an expert in some 
branch of Bible study; maintains that spirit of loyalty to Christ 
which leaves the mind free to “prove all things and hold fast to that 
which is good”; has organic union with a large and rapidly growing 
university and affords an opportunity of hearing in lecture or recital 


many of the most famous world characters. 
tional, artistic, industrial and religious center, 


MEDICAL MISSIONARIES 


Drake University has more Medien! Missionaries in the fleld than 


Des Moines is an educa- 


For announcement or other information concerning the work ef 
any one of these colleges, address 


Drake University, Dept. E, Des Moines. Iowa 





for all students preparing for the ministry or the mission field. 


OTHER COLLEGES 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Law 
College of Medicine 
College of Dentistry 
College of Education 
College of Fine Arts 
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to see him break from the stereotyped 
methods and conceptions and go forth with 
the zeal of a pioneer and create a new order 
of things. The brotherhood of the state 
would back him. Go off somewhere and 
navel good vacation, Brother dones, the best 
time you ever had in your life and come back 
and do it! 

But friends, that $100 purse, don’t forget 
your share in it! Send to The Christian 


Century 


Front Rank Sunday-school 


The schools holding front rank certificates 
are steadily increasing, there now being 200 
schools in twenty-two states. According to 
the secretary, Kansas has nearly snowed 
the national office under with one of its bliz- 
zards, sending in forty-six applications in 
one week. Kentucky still remains in the lead. 


The Power of a Revival 


In a spiritual revival there is commonly 
much speaking. But the power in it that 
moves a nation or a generation is not caused 
by speech nor communicated by it. That, so 
far as we can trace it, lies in the absorption 
by some elect soul, or group of souls, of the 
inward spiritual forces that lie around us 
waiting to be tapped and used. Religious 
men talk of “baptisms of the Spirit” as 
though these were casual, uncharted phenom- 
ena, coming one knows not whence or how. 
When we have a true science of the soul we 
shall not talk thus loosely. We do not 
speak of “baptisms of electricity.” We know 
this as constant force, available when we 
recognize its laws and put ourselves in right 


THE 





relation to it. We have yet to recegnize the 
truth that in like manner the spiritual 
powers are constant—here about us—avail- 
able always when we know how to find them. 
The great impulses that from time to time 
break upo the world and stir it to a new 
inward life come always in the first place 
from prepared natures, pure, unworldly 
spirits which, as the retina to light are im- 
pressionable to the higher influences, become 
impregnated with them, and then communi- 
cate them mysteriously to their fellows. 
From such souls issue mystic potencies 
which charge the atmosphere, making it elec- 
tric, creating in it new vibrations which 
penetrate and overwhelm the hearts of men. 
That is how revivals come. We shall never 
get them by loquacity. They are the results, 
wherever they spring up, of some silent, in- 
ward culture of the spirit.—J. B., in London 
Christian World. 


i 
By-Products of Missions 
(Continued from page 17.) 
Stevenson, Consul Wilber, Henry M. Stanley. 
Explorers 
The missionaries have climed mountains, 
examined temperature, taken the latitude 
and longitude of their stations, made charts, 
gatliered data about the flowers and vegeta- 
bles and animals and the geological forma- 
tion of their mission fields. The whole mod- 
ern educational system of India, devised by 
Macaulay, is rightfully credited by him to 

Carey and Duff 

But the most remarkable by-product of all 
has been kept for the last.word. It is im the 
field of literature. In many a case the mis- 
sionary has» made a written language. That 
was done in the South Sea islands by Dr. 


Launching of the Oregon on the Congo 


On the 28th day of July the new mission 
steamer, the “Oregon,” was launched in the 
great -Congo River at Kinshassa, Africa. 
The dedication of this fine, steel steamer was 
one of the most interesting events of the 
Pittsburgh Convention. The boat was built 
in that city, then dismantled, separated into 
small parts, and shipped to the Congo. After 
reaching Matadi on the lower Congo, it was 
necessary to reship it by rail around the 
great Stanley Falls. At Kinshassa, where 
the Baptist mission is located. it has been 
rebuilt. Missionaries R. S, Wilson and C. R. 
Moon, with the aid of native help, have re- 
constructed it. It is no easy task to rebuild 
such a ship on the equator, away from ade- 
quate ship yards and equipment. The Bap- 
tist mission has been extremely ‘kind, and 
possible. The 


has helped in every way 


picture shows the mission steamer ready for 





Tue Orecon READY FOR THE 


launching. The decks were constructed and 
the machinery installed after the boat was 
in the water. 

The last letter from Mr. Moon, dated 
August 28, stated that the Oregon would be 
ready for the first trip in about five or six 
weeks. No doubt while the hosts gather at 
the Topeka Convention, this new boat will 
be on its way to Bolenge. No one can 
measure the enthusiasm that will greet this 
gift of our Oregon churches. At’ Bolenge, 
at Longa and at far Monieka and Lotumbe, 
thousands will greet this new evangelistic 
traveler with shouts and songs of joy. This 
Gospel boat will enable our missionaries 
and evangelists to carry the Gospel to hun- 
dreds of thousands who have never heard of 
Christ. The Congo, the Basira and their 
mighty tributary streams will now become 
highways for our King. 
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Paton. Hundreds of dialects in Africa and 
Asia have been reduced to writing by them. 
Morrison made a dictionary for China, Carey 
for India, Hepburn for Japan, Judson for 
Burma, Bronson for Assam, Nathan Brown 
for the Telugus, but the list is too long to 
give. They have created their technical and 
general. as well as religious literature. 

And this does not take account of the 
moral and religious regeneration now going 
on in the mission fields. 


HUMAN ELECTRICITY 
IN THE 
Cure of Uric Acid Diseases 


The Electricity inherent in the Human Body is 
the only Solvent Power of Uric Acid. 

An acid condition of the blood and mal-assimila- 
tion result in the formation of Urie Acid. This 
substance getting into the delicate capillaries clogs 
them up, thus impeding the circulation, interfering 
with the Life Processes going on in the tissues and 
~roducine Heart Trouble, High Blood Pressure, Dia- 
betes, Kidney Disease, Uric Acid Headache, etc. 

Cold is the great precipitant of Uric Acid. When 
the sufferer from an accumulation of this substance 
is exposed to cold and fatigue, it is precipitated 
(thrown down and out of the blood), entering the 
joints, serous cavities and tissues where it collects 
~ bardens into crystals, causing the pain and 
swelling of Rheumatism, Arthritis, Neuritis, Neural- 
gia, Sciatica, etc. 

Heat, certain drugs, hot baths and applied elec- 
tricity soften up these deposits and the pain and 
stiffness of Rheumatism, etc., is relieved; but this 
relief is not permanent, Uric Acid is stil] in the 
blood and system ready to appear in some other 
form and place. This explains why an attack of 
Rheumatism, etc., relieved through these methods is 
almost invariably followed by Diabetes, Kidney and 
Heart Trouble, etc. 

These Uric Acid diseases cannot be cured by 
drugs, hot baths or applied Electricity; neither can, 
the system be freed from this substance by dieting. 
The great and only essential for its removal is the 
increase in the Electrical Production of the body and 
the bringing of the Blood into a highly Alkaline 
condition—when it attracts and neutralizes these 
acids—they are dissolved or “burned up” by the 
Electrical Power of the blood—carried to the Excre- 
tory’ organs and easily eliminated. 

Andrew McConnell has discovered the simple 
Electrical laws of self-treatment, whereby the indi- 
vidual can draw into the stomach the Electricity 
whioh is scattered all over the body thus perfecting 
the digestion of the food and increasing the supply 
of Electricity to be circulated cenerally throuchont 
+1 evyetem for ‘te frl) a mitetion Yor ean easci'y 





uncerstand these laws and learn how to keep the 
blood in a highly Alkaline state and re-energize the 
kidneys so that they eliminate all wastes of the 
body brought to them—when, fre from Uric Acid 
~ ol Old Age conditions you are again strong and 
vital. 

Send for the McConnell Researches in Organic 
electricity, which prove that one can with the 
Electricity of his own body oure the various forms 
of disease. 


SOCIETY OF UNIVERSAL SCIENCE. 
Suite 924, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Franklin told us that there is e'ectricity ‘n the 
air; it took a Marconi to demonstrate that th’s air 
electricity can carry wireless messages & G'vani 
told us a century ago that there is electricity in 
every living creature. May it not be an Andrew Mo- 
Connell! who shall establish the fact that we oan at 
once make, control and apply that life-stream?-— 
Popular Electricity, August, 1909. 


BELLS. 


Steel A'loy Church and School Bells. g#r-Send for 
“atalorue. The C.S, BELL (O., Hillsboro . ° 


Hs: COLLEGE. Send for Illustrated Bulletin, 








Souvenir Mailing Card and Complete Catalog’ 
to PRES. MINER LEE BATES, HIRAM, 0. 


COTNER UNIVERSITY. 


J 
Co-educational. Surroundings beautiful and help- 
ful and strongly religious. Special advantages 
Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical, Normal, Commerc’ 
Academic, Music, Elocution, and Art students. 
aloe free. Address Dept. C. 


Cotner University. Bethany (Lincoln) Nebr 


BIBLE LOOKING GLASS. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE: 


Next to the Bible this is one of the greatest books 
in the world. Undenominational. Al}! good peopl 
buy it. 50 per cent commission. Outfit free. 2 
vassers now making $10 a day. Ministers sel 
thousands. Write today. 

J. L. NICHOLS & CO., Naperville, Il. 


SERVICE 






















INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION 


Every church should use 

this cleanly method. Over 

7,000 churches use our 

outfits. Send for our 

“Special Introductory 

Offer.” Our “Self-Col- 
lecting” Tray saves ONE-FOURTR cost of other 
systems. Address, THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE 
Co., Box 120, Lima, Ohio. 
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of his development. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURSE 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, EDITOR 


Tue Betuany (iravep Sunpay Scoot Lessons 





3. To know and to do our duty to others 


Purpose—tThe purpose of the Graded Lessons is: To meet the spiritual needs of the pupi! in each stage 

The spiritual needs broadly stated are these: 
1. To know God as he has revealed himself to us in nature, in the heart of man, and in Christ 

2. To exercise toward God, the Father, and his Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, trust, obedience, and 


4. To know and do our duty to ourselves. 








Age of 
COURSES | Panils 
BEGINNERS 


First Year . 


Second Year 


- To lead the little child to the Father by helping 
im: 

1. To know God, the heavenly Father, who 
loves him, provides for, and protects him. 

2. To know Jesus the Son of God, who be- 
came a little Child, who went about doing good, 
and who is the Friend and Saviour of littie 
children. 

8. To know about the heavenly home. 

4. To distinguish between right and wrong. 

5. To know his love for God by working with 
him and for others. 


| Teachers’ Text 


PUBLICATIONS 








FRANCES W. DANIELSON 
ook—Pcrt I, I, Il, IV 


Large Pictures (9x12 inches) 


Lessons prepared b 


| Beginners’ Stories—(Illustrated folder for 


Pupils)—Part I, I, 1, IV... . 


Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II. III, IV 
Large Pictures (9x12 inches) 

Beginners’ Stories—(Illustrated folder for 
pupils) Part I, Il, Ill, Iv ‘lab 





PRIMARY 
First Year .| 6 


| 


7 
Second Year| and 
| 8 


To lead the child to know the heavenly Father, 
pw Fg inspire within him a desire to live as God's 
c : 

1. To show forth God’s power, love, and care, | 
and to awaken within the child responsive love, | 
trust, and obedience. 

2. To build upon the teachings of the first 
year (1) by showing ways in which children may 
express their love, trust, and obedience; (2) by | 
showing Jesus the Saviour, in his love and work 
for men; and (8) by showing how helpers of Jesus | 
and others learn to do God’s will. 

8. To build upon the work of the first and 
second year by telling (1) about the people who 
chose to do God's will; (2) how Jesus, by his | 
life and words, death and resurrection, revealed 
the Father’s love and will for us; (3 such stories 
as will make a “yr: appeal to the child and 
arouse within him a desire to choose and to do 
that which God requires of him. 


Lessons prepared by MARION THOMAS 
Teachers’ Text Book, Part I, II, Ill, IV 
(With picture supplement) 
Primary Stories—(Illustrated folder for pu- 
pils)—Part I, I, Ill, IV 


Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, II, IV 
Large Pictures—(6x8 inches) 


Primary Stories—(Illustrated folder for pu- 
pils)—Part I, Il, Il, IV 

















JUNIOR 


First Year . 





Second Year 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


INTERMEDIATE 


| 


First Year .| 


| love for it; to deepen the impulse to know 1nd to 


| reveal the pewer and majesty of Jesus Christ, and 
| to show his followers going forth in his streneth 


| and hatred of the wrong. 


what it means to be a Christian. 


and responsibility of personal Christian living, and 


| these studies will not lead te any neglect of the 


1. To awaken an interest in the Bible and a 


do right. 
2. To present the ideal of moral heroism; to 


to do his work. 

8. To deepen the sense of responsibility for 
right choices; to show the consequences of right 
and wrong choices; to strengthen love of the right 


4. To present Jesus as our Example and Sav- 
fous; to lead the pupil to appreciate his oppor- 
tunities for service and to give him a vision of 





To lead to the practical recognition of the duty 


to organize the conflicting impulses of life so as to 
develop habits of Christian service. 

The central aim of these biographical studies 
for the first and second years is religious and 
moral: but the religious and moral emphasis in 
historical viewpoint, as these characters are gen- 
erally makers ef history, amd cannot be satis- 
factorily presented without the historical setting 





as a background. 


Lessons prepared by JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN. 
Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III 


Pupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part 
ig yee i a al As a. 
(With picture supplement) 


Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, Ill, IV 

Jupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part 
ee: “<b. <= te 9 ‘ee 
(With picture supplement) 








Lessons for first year pgepared by 
MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD 


Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV 
Pupils’ Text Book—Part I, II, Ill, IV 
(With maps) 
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THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 


The Curriculum Outlined Above Furnishes a Comprehensive Course of Religious Instruction 


Comprising as it does not only the biographies, history, literature, and teachings of the Bible, but also lessons on the history 
and heroes of the Christian Church, of missionary enterprises, philanthropic movements, and moral reforms. 

In order that the truths taught may be assimilated and the spirit and qualities of Christian character developed, various forma 
of self-expression are suggested, beginning with simple hand-work done by the little child, and culminating in important lines 


of Christian service possible to young men and women. 
The series of lessons for each year begins in October, and the work that is essential to the completion of the aim and the integrity 


of the course as a whole, is found in the nine months corre 
sons for the remaining three months of each year are valuable in themselves, and either supplement the work of the pre- 


ceding months, or prepare for that of the following year. 
The courses for each grade or year are permanent and will be available for use in the same grade with successive classes each year. 
While these courses may be begun at any time, there is especial advantage in beginning at the beginning, October 1. 


Send today for order blanksand 


nding to the public school year—October to June. 


samples. 
yoo E. goth Street. CIIICAGO. 


The les- 
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